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Introduction 


Professor G.C. Pande, one of the living intellectual giants 
of the country, is a philosopher, historian, poet and also 
a creative writer. His contribution to the Indian intellec- 
tual life is enormous and many-faceted. He has 
commented on every aspect of the intellectual life of 
India as also the world on diverse topics from culture, 
history and philosophy to the aesthetics and the literary 
writings, and religious and moral traditions. Professor 
Pande represents the best in the Indian and the world 
culture in terms of the depth of insight and the breadth 
of vision. He is in the tradition of the ancient rishis of 
India. 

As a seer and philosopher, Professor Pande has devel- 
oped a world-view in the tradition of the Upanishadic 
thinkers who have seen unity in plurality, harmony in 
chaos and order in disorder. Like the ancient sages, he 
has seen immortality in death, light in darkness and truth 
in untruth. Thus, Professor Pande has not been uprooted 
from his cultural tradition by the influx of the Western 
ideas. He has mastered the Western philosophical wis- 
dom without being subjugated by it. He has developed 
his own philosophical genius within the tradition estab- 
lished by great thinkers like Buddha, Mahavira, Sankara 
and Sri Aurobindo. 
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It is not accidental that Professor Pande has been in- 
terested in the foundations of Indian culture which he 
lives and breathes every moment of his life. He has brought 
out the eternal truths embodied in the vast body of In- 
dian culture which he calls the Sanatana Dharma. These 
truths consist in the Vedic vision of life of immortality, 
the four purusarthas, the eternal ideal of Moksa and the 
well-ordered life of the four ashramas which have a time- 
less appeal to all mankind. Professor Pande, without being 
partisan, has done a great service to Indian culture by 
bringing out the highest truths embodied in it. 

Professor Pande finds Buddhism and Vedanta as the 
two pillars of Indian philosophy and culture. That is why 
he has written extensively on the historical and the philo- 
sophical development of Buddhism. According to him, 
Buddhism is not a pessimistic and other-worldly religion 
and philosophy as it has been made out to be by the 
Western interpreters of Buddhism. He makes great effort 
to bring Buddhism closer to the Vedantic tradition with- 
out denying the originality and profundity of the 
philosophy of Buddhism. For him, the ultimate truth is 
the same for both Buddhism and Vedanta and that is the 
realization of the Moksa or Nirvana. Professor Pande sees 
harmony rather than conflict among the different schools 
of Indian thought. He has developed a holistic vision of 
Indian philosophy in which the different schools develop 
the diverse aspects of thought and life. 

Professor Pande’s study of Sankara’s life and thought 
is unique and profound. He finds in Sankara a great 
constructive thinker who not only propounded the 
Advaita Brahmavada, but also reorganized the Indian 
society on the basis of the Vedic vision of life. Sankara 
revived Vedic philosophy and established it on a firm 
footing. Professor Pande is profoundly influenced by 
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Sankara’s metaphysics, though he does not subscribe to 
his Mayavada. He occupies a middle position between 
Sankara’s Advaitism and Sri Aurobindo’s Integral Mo- 
nism. Professor Pande’s metaphysics can be called 
transcendental integralism which comprehends both the 
historical-temporal world and the transcendental reality 
in a grand synthesis. 

Professor Pande has included the study of ethics, aes- 
thetics and religion in his philosophical system. He finds 
that the vision of beauty is as much a part of the total 
vision as the vision of truth and goodness. The ultimate 
reality for him is not Truth alone but also the Goodness 
and the Beauty. Truth, Beauty and Goodness are part of 
the same Ultimate Reality. As a poet and visionary, Pro- 
fessor Pande has seen the entire reality in its many-faceted 
aspects. He does not accept a personal God as the Cre- 
ator of the Universe; but, for him, Brahman is the Ultimate 
Reality, the all-comprehensive Reality. 

Professor Pande considers human life as the quest for 
the realization of the transcendental values of Truth, 
Beauty and Goodness. This sums up his philosophy of 
life, culture and society which, according to him, are the 
expressions of the value-seeking of mankind. The ulti- 
mate goal of human life is to realize the highest values 
which have a transcendental origin. 

In this collection of essays, eminent thinkers in their 
fields of study have presented the different facets of Pro- 
fessor Pande’s philosophical thought. They have made 
an attempt to project him as a creative philosophical 
genius having a world-view of his own that is rooted in 
the Indian philosophical tradition. The authors have been 
authentic in their presentations of the themes from the 
vast ocean of Professor Pande’s writings. Though it is 
difficult to do justice to all that he has written on phi- 
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losophy, the contributors here have been honest in ac- 
knowledging that all that they have done is a fraction of 
the totality of Professor Pande’s thought and works. 
We hope that this collection of essays will constitute 
an humble attempt to understand one of the greatest 


philosophical minds of our country. 


Hyderabad. R.C. Pradhan 


1 


G.C. Pande: Some Salient Features with Special 
Reference to his Neo-Integralism in the Context 


of Siinyata, Tattva and Ekarh Sat 


G.C. NAYAK 


Professor G.C. Pande, with his encyclopaedic knowledge 
and versatility, is a renowned scholar, an eminent 
Indologist, historian and a philosopher of repute. But I 
don’t think that this is all that is there to Pande, possess- 
ing as he does a wonderfully multi-faceted personality 
vastly reflected in his scholarly works of multi-dimen- 
sional nature. He and his research cannot, I am afraid, 
be satisfactorily dealt with by a mere discussion of his 
attainments and a critical analysis of his numerous works. 
There will always remain a feeling of inadequacy, of 
having left something out which is of great importance, 
as there is a depth in him which is inexhaustible and 
unfathomable, even if to all outward purposes, he is 
straightforward and unassuming. There is a spiritual 
depth—I mean to say—to which both his personality and 
thoughts point and to which his works and even his 
daily life draw our attention—a depth, I must admit, 
that is beyond the scope of our limited understanding. 
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An element of depth in feeling, therefore, is needed on 
one’s part, if at all one is interested in understanding the 
man and his thoughts, in this particular case, along with 
one’s intellectual acumen, of course, if any. There is a 
definite call here to transcend the limits of our intellect, 
although intellectual approach in itself is never under- 
mined or over-looked at any stage by Pande himself. 

Could a mere evoking of an element of depth in feeling 
by itself be capable of giving us some additional knowl- 
edge? I don’t think so. But it appears to me that this can 
give us some insight into and an empathetic understand- 
ing perhaps of the man and his works, which would be 
otherwise denied to us if we were to concentrate only on 
an analysis on the intellectual plane. Hence, at the out- 
set, I make this plea deliberately, so that at least some 
semblance of justice could be done to that transcendental 
aspect of Pande, which is quite likely to be ignored or 
undermined on account of what I consider to be our 
intellectualist bias. 

As a result of a unique combination of spiritual depth 
with intellectual acumen confronting us here and because 
of the inexhaustibility of the multi-dimensional and mul- 
tifarious aspects of Professor Pande, the man, his works, 
and his thought. I have no other alternative but to con- 
centrate here only on certain limited aspects for discussion. 
Such a choice—while limiting my scope quite evidently 
of course—is expected to give me a little foothold to go 
ahead. 

What strikes me as the most significant feature of Pro- 
fessor Pande’s personality is his apparent indifference to 
honour, name, fame, etc. that are well-known to be the 
last infirmity of the noble mind which is otherwise indif- 
ferent to all worldly enjoyments and prosperity. This 
makes him much more attractive and charming—from 
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my point of view at least—for it makes him extraordi- 
nary. In the Vaisnava Sastras, a true Vaisnava is supposed 
to be one who does not care for recognition, for whom 
pratistha is Sikari vistha, and from this point of view, 
G.C. Pande can be regarded as a true Vaisnava, of course. 
Only recently, however, I was somewhat atonished to 
find Garth Pearce! pointing out in one of his articles, 
how AI Pacino was ‘learning to live with fame at last’, 
while Al Pacino himself admitted that he was ‘tired just 
about everying to escape from being burnt by fame’ and 
that he had ‘never liked the recognition, the questions, 
the publicity’. Sounding as it does to be so very genuine, 
I can only hope that it is not a sheer publicity stunt. 

With due apology, and without intending any com- 
parison, I must say that I find at present Pande ‘learning 
to live with fame at last’—fame that has come to him 
uncalled for and is unavoidable, mainly because of his 
monumental works. The article by Garth Pearce, in any 
case I must admit, has given me some understanding 
(I may be wrong, of course) of the significance of Pande’s 
evident humility (one won't be able to recognize him, I 
swear, in a crowd or even in a group of scholars, unless 
one is out to search for and find him). It is perhaps this 
variety of genuine humility that was regarded ‘as the 
most difficult of all virtues to achieve’ by T.S. Eliot,? and 
the Vaisnava tradition makes the most of this particular 
virtue in man, highlighted in the SiksaStakam as ‘Trnadapi 
sunicena’, etc. And this typical humility seems to be inbuilt 
in G.C. Pande’s character; he is a great scholar no doubt, 
but his greatness as a scholar does not lie heavy on his 
shoulders. 

Now coming to Professor G.C. Pande’s contributions, 
we find them to be multi-faceted and numerous; in any 
case, it would be of very little use, I think, if only we start 
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counting them on our fingers, referring to his works one 
by one. I would rather concentrate here on some points 
only. In order to understand the importance of Professor 
Pande’s contributions to these seminal ideas in Indian 
thought, I will be dealing first of all with the Buddhist 
anatma and siinyata and then consider if, at all, it can be 
integrated with the Atman of Vedanta, at least on the 
experiential level—a significant point made by Professor 
Pande, promising to give a fresh direction in the field. 
When we come to deal with the anatmavada or the no- 
self doctrine of Buddhism, we need to be cautious—rather 
a little extra cautious—in our understanding of it as a 
form of nihilism. If there is no self, there will be simply 
an end to all our transactions (jagadandhya prasangat, as 
it has been aptly pointed out by the Vedantins), not to 
speak of philosophical transaction of any sort for that 
matter. It is, therefore, obvious that the Buddhist theory 
of anatma could not be a no-self theory in a crude sense 
nor should it be construed as such in any case. It is, 
rather, a denial of a permanent unchanging self-substance, 
over and above the five skandhas, at least in one of its 
characteristic aspect,3 while the vyavaharika, the practi- 
cal view of and the ordinary transaction with the self 
remain unaffected as usual. It is evident from the usage 
of atma dipo bhava (attadipa, attasarana, etc.) in the early 
Buddhist literature available to us, in Mahaparinibhina 
sutta for example, and also from the usage of Atma hi 
atmano nathah in the Dhammapada. There is, however, no 
implication here of a permanent unchanging self or of a 
separate ego-entity, as is popularly understood. 
Hume’s observations on the nature of self come promi- 
nently to one’s mind in this connection easily and 
naturally, specially where Hume observes, ‘For my part, 
when I enter most intimately into what I call myself, ] 
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always stumble on some particular perception or other, 
of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or 
pleasure. I never can catch myself at any time without a 
perception, and never can observe anything but the per- 
ception.... | may venture to affirm of the rest of mankind, 
that they are nothing but a bundle or collection of differ- 
ent perceptions, which succeed each other with an 
inconceivable rapidity and are in a perpetual flux and 
movement’. It has been stressed that ‘all the remaining 
Buddhist doctrines may, more or less, be found in other 
philosophic systems and religions, but the anatta doctrine 
has been clearly and unreservedly taught only by the 
Buddha. Whoever has not comprehended that in reality, 
there exists only this continually self-consuming process 
of arising and passing bodily and mental phenomena, 
and that there is no separate Ego-entity within or with- 
out this process, he will not be able to understand 
Buddhism’.* 

For a more sophisticated understanding of the no-self 
doctrine of Buddhism, we have to dive deep into a proper 
assessment of the doctrine of Pratitya samutpada which 
constitutes the cornerstone of the entire Buddhist edifice, 
and in the light of which alone the Buddhist anatma would 
make sense. In view of the subsequent development of 
Buddhism into different schools with various ramifica- 
tions, the same andatma of Buddhism has assumed different 
forms in different schools like vijninavada and siinyavada, 
where again concepts such as dlayavijnana, siya, etc., 
have given rise to a number of misinterpretations and 
misunderstandings. Nowhere, it is worth nothing, there 
is an implication of a pesmanent unchanging self (a 
kittasthanitya atman, as it is regarded in Vedanta) in any 
of these schools, while at the same time it will be a gross 
misunderstanding—rather sheer injustice—to label any 
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of them as nihilism and then look for an absurd annihi- 
lation or denial of our practical life (vyavahira) in any of 
them. 
Professor Pande, however, draws our attention to an 
important aspect which is easily ignored by those who 
make too much of the Buddhist theory of impermanence. 
There are sayings of the Buddha himself—Pande points 
out to us—from which it becomes clear that ‘the Vijnana 
or consciousness was not regarded simply as a particular 
and transient empirical phenomenon, but also as the 
original and pure consciousness which would be eternal 
and infinite on liberation. It is the empirical and finite 
Vijnana that is impermanent, not the Vijnana in its origi- 
nal or ultimate condition. As the doctrine of Vijnanavada 
developed, many varieties and tiers of Vijnana were dis- 
covered’. Professor Pande further points out at another 
place that ‘Vijnaptimatrata is non-empirical, non-dual 
consciousness beyond the scope of particularities or con- 
ceptual thought’, and ‘since the vijnaptimatrata is 
identified with Tathat@ and the Dharmakaya, it must be 
deemed timeless’.”? This information is noteworthy and 
revealing, and it only confirms the multidimensional as- 
pects of the Buddha and Buddhavacana as well as of the 
further developments of the same into different schools 
with multiple ramifications and staggering varieties. 
Hiriyanna® was right in pointing out that within the fold 
of Buddhism itself, diverse philosophical schools had 
developed at different times. Pande has referred to a 
theory of' pure consciousness within the Buddhist frame- 
work transceding the dualism of the subject and the object 
as also the phenomenal plurality. The Tathagatagarbha 
is declared as adi-visuddha, Saévata, Siva, sarva 
sattvadehantargata and nirvikalpa-nirabhasa, which brings 
it very near to the Atman/Brahman of the Upanisads 
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and, as has been pointed out by Pande, ‘it is clearly remi- 
niscent of the Atmavada’.? The Lankavatara Sittra 
distinguishes it, of course, from the Afiman of the Tirthikas 
or non-Buddhists, as Afman leads to eternalism, because 
of its clinging to affirmation; this is a typically Buddhist 
approach to the doctrine of Atman (Atmavada). 

Now, coming to the Sinyavida or the Madhyamika 
school of thought, it is important to bear in mind that 
here Sitnyata is identified with pratitya samutpada itself 
and, consequently, with essencelessness or nihsvabhavata. 
For the Madhyamikas, siinyat@ as nihsvabhavata 38 the 
ultimate reality, just as vijnana is the ultimate reality for 
the Vijnanavadins, and Siinyatd itself is regarded nets as 
the summum bonum, the highest good or the paraméartha. 
Pratityasamutpada, taught by the Buddha, aa 
in negative terminology by Nagarjuna as ‘aniro br 
nutpadamanucchedamasasvatam, anekarthamananat P 
managamamanirgamam’. And this is the tattoa, iLe., ane 
exact or the real nature of the case, according to him. 
Pratityasamutpada, which is the same as Siinyata, being 
thus the tattva or the true significance of the concepts as 
also of the things, one cannot meaningfully talk of is 
origin, destruction, etc. And, when this is realized, there 
is freedom from essentialist thought-construction and 
craving of the mind, and that is why tattoa sa said to be 
‘aparapratyayam santam prapancairaprapneitant in Nagar- 
juna’s Karika under ‘Atmapariksa’ prakarana. 

One important consequence of viewing 
pratityasamutpada as a logical theory of interdependence 
(parasparapeksa) of concepts, as is done in Candrakirti’s 
Prasannapada, is that it is identified with Siinyata which, 
In its turn, is identified with nihsvabhavata 
(essencelessness) and also with the Madhyamapratipad 
(middle path), thus making the entire Buddhist thought 
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appear as one systematic and harmonious whole with a 
central massage of its own, which, to be precise, is not a 
message but a paradigm of philosophical activity. The 
Buddhist andatma is to be understood in this light, at least 
in one of its most characteristic aspect of Simyata as 
nihsvabhavata or essencelessness. Both atma@ and anatma 
are to be understood in terms of pratitya samutpaida, as 
referring to the essencelessness of these concepts, and 
that is why Nagarjuna in his Atma Pariksa prakarana of 
Mila Madhyama Karika (Chapter 18.6) clearly points out, 
‘Atmetyapi prajnapitam anatmetyapi desitam, Buddhairnatma 
na candtma kascidityapi desitam’. The Buddha’s affirma- 
tion or denial of the self, as the case may be, needs to be 
understood in different contexts as avoiding the extremes 
of metaphysical commitments and the dogmatic views of 
Sasvatavada (eternalism) on the one hand and ucchedavada 
(nihilism) on the other.'® 

The attainment of paramdartha, the summum bonum, in 
this specific sense only constitutes an important feature 
of nirvana. It is only when one realizes the Ssiinyata or 
essencelessness of the concepts and things—when one 
understands how concepts do not have any fixed 
immutable essence or svabhava of their own—that one 
comes to realize nirvana in the Madhyamika framework, 
nirvana that is characterized as sarvakalpanaksaya ritpa 
and prapancopasgama. 

What then are the various implications of this nirvana 
which is free from all thought-constructions? Freedom 
from all sorts of metaphysical vagaries is the ideal set 
before us by the Madhyamikas. One concept leads us to 
another, one idea leads to the other, and this is alright in 
its sphere. But metaphysicians make an illegitimate use 
of and a rigidly exclusive demand on these concepts, 
thereby falling into the trap of confusion and inconsis- 
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tencies. Philosophical insight consists in avoiding extreme 
metaphysical positions through an understanding of these 
concepts as Siinya or nilsvabhava. The philosopher, like a 
good shepherd, checks the metaphysical vagaries from 
taking the upper hand. That all sorts of metaphysical 
speculations are to be consistently avoided is clear from 
the following statement of the Buddha—'Astiti nastiti ca 
kalpanavatamevam carantana na duhkha samyati’, i.e. those 
who speculate in terms of existence and non-existence 
will never realize the cessation of suffering. Professor G.C. 
Pande has very rightly observed, ‘Buddha declared his 
position to be different from both eternalism and 
annihilationism’.!! Similarity in insight is evident in this 
regard when we find Professor D.P. Chattopadhyaya also 
pointing out, ‘Both affirmation and denial of any position 
are two equally distorted ways of theorization. Buddha’s 
is not a theory, not a position’.’* Candrakirti points to the 
contending metaphysical theories available in his time, 
e.g., those of Jaimini, Kanada, Kapila, the Vaibhasikas, 
the Sautrantikas, the Yogacaras, etc., which, according 
to him, are not conducive to the cessation of misery. This 
shows that freedom from contending metaphysical theo- 
ries is one of the significant features of ‘nirvana’ or 
philosophical enlightment here. But this is possible through 
a realization that there is no essence to hang upon or to 
cling to in our ordinary discourse which is merely con- 
ventionally useful. 

Madhyamika thinking presents to us a model of philo- 
sophical analysis resulting in enlightment regarding the 
nature of concepts as also of things as essenceless 
(nihsvabhava). It is neither nihilism nor is it absolutism, as 
is popularly understood, and one who fails into the trap 
of any such ‘ism’, is incurable, according to Nagarjuna. 
‘Siinyata sarvadrstinam prokta nihsaranam jinaih, yesam tu 
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Simyata, drstistanasadhyan vabhasire,’ says Nagarjuna quite 
explicity in one of his Karikas. The difference with regard 
to such ontological commitments is at the root of all other 
differences between Vedanta and Madhymika Sinyata 
philosophy, and also the corresponding differences be- 
tween nirvana and moksa. However, the difference here 
is more at the conceptual level rather than being at any 
tattvika level—at the level of the tattva or the Reality— 
according to Professor Pande. There is no difference in 
the ultimate realization. The difference, wherever there 
is any, could be on account of contextual dissimilarities 
and differences in the historical background as well as 
development, on this view; little fundamental difference 
is expected to be confronted at the experiential plane. 
This is a significant contribution of Professor Pande not 
only to Buddhism and Vedanta in particular, but to 
Indian thought as a whole and to the world-culture in 
general. 

The idea is developed fully in Professor Pande's later 
treatises like Ekarii Sad vipri bahudhaé vadanti, but it has 
always been there as the main theme of his typically 

_ integral approach to the world of thought in general and 
Indian thought in particular. The fundamental Reality 
being the same, the difference lies only in different ways 
of articulation by great teachers, necessitated by the de- 
mands of circumstances, according to Professor Pande. 
‘Tattad yuga pravrttibhedad upadesyanam vasanabhedacca 
mahapurusadesana api bhejire nanatvam’, ‘Maulikani tattvani 
sarvatra tulyani, vikalpitani rudhani ca bhinnani’.!° This 
is not only a typically Indian way of looking at the Re- 
ality, the fundamental experience, and the way any such 
experience is articulated, which has come down to us 
from the hoary past when the Rgvedic seer declared from 
his experience that the one and the same Reality is called 
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by different names (Ekaiit Sad vipra bahudha vadanti) but 
it has been more or less corroborated by the subsequent 
seers and scholars too of different generations one after 
the other, barring a few exceptions, of course. 

But even these exceptions have also been taken into 
the main fold by an integral approach which is so very 
characteristic of our cultural heritage. Professor Pande’s 
philosophical position, which I would regard as a typical 
variety of Neo-Integralism, is a veritably mature and ripe 
fruit belonging to that particular heritage; it is ‘nigama 
kalpatarorgalitam phalam’, so to say, if I may be permitted 
to take a line from the Srimad Bhagavata, that great text 
supposed to be the akrtrima Bhasya (natural commen- 
tary) on the Bralimasittras. 

It is against this background that one can appreciate 
what Pande has to say about both Buddhism and the 
Vedantic tradition. He admits that ‘Brahmanical authors 
have often failed to appreciate the true meaning of 
simyata’, but ‘it is equally true that the Buddhists have in 
general not taken Atman in that absolutist or idealistic 
sense which belongs to it in some Upanisadic texts, 
Gaudapada, and Sankara. The differences in this case 
relate not so much to the conception of ultimate reality 
as to the correct description of the phenomenal. It is in 
actuality more a controversy about the nature than the 
existence of the self’.!4 Pande, with his deep insight, fur- 
ther points out that the Andtmavada developed mainly 
with the practical motive to ‘deal a death blow to the 
source of the deepest worldly attachment’,!° i.e., the re- 
ality of the Ego. It is the false idea of the ultimate reality 
of the Ego that is the cause of desire. Thus it is that the 
realization of Nairatmya or the insubstantiality of the 
Ego leads to visanaksaya or the destruction of vasand, as 
is pointed out by Dharmakirti. Candrakirti declares that 
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the purpose of simyata is emancipation from karma and 
klega.'® 

The middle doctrine beyond the Atman and Anatman 
is, however, emphasized by the Madhyamikas, which, 
according to Professor Pande, is the correct interpreta- 
tion of Buddha’s silence. ‘The correct interpretation of 
the silence’, according to him, ‘appears to be that Bud- 
dha regarded the true state of affairs as falling beyond 
word and thought. In ultimate reality distinctions disap- 
pear; hence predication is impossible with respect to it’.!” 
Here Professor Pande, as is expected, finds a parallel in 
the dialogue between Badhva and Baskali referred to by 
Sankara in his commentary on the Brahmasittra, 3.2.17. 
This point to the typically integral approach of Professor 
Pande to our tradition to which Vedanta and Buddhism 
both equally belong. 

This is so very true of, and presents before us an ap- 
propriate picture of the multi-faceted Indian thought and 
culture. The integral approach seems to be inbuilt in the 
very structure of theorizing here to such an extent that 
despite vehement criticisms advanced against each other, 
it is at the same time candidly acknowledged that ulti- 
mately, it is an exercise in search of the ultimate reality 
which really matters, not mere criticism of others’ views 
or position. Here one would be reminded of another se- 
rious philosopher-scholar of the recent days, Acharya 
Pattabhirama Sastri, who points out that even the 
Mimarsakas had taken to this integral approach which 
needs to be highlighted in our search for the nature of 
Reality that ultimately matters, even if we may be en- 
gaged in criticizing the opposite standpoint from time to 
time in order to explain our position. He goes to the 
extent of pointing out that even if one position gets re- 
futed by forceful logical arguments, it need not be assumed 
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that either that particular position is wrong or the critic 
himself is an omniscient being. What is important, ac- 
cording to him, is what he calls ‘Tattad darganika 
vastutattva-parijnana’, knowledge of the respective philo- 
sophical truths of different systems of philosophy, for 
which one should aspire, through an integrated approach 
(samanvayatmaka pantha).'® 

Professor Pande is of firm conviction that what divides 
the two different philosophical traditions like Advaita 
and Madhyamika is ‘the fact that they belong to two 
different streams of spiritual culture appealing to histori- 
cally divided revelatory tradition or Agama’ but ‘all such 
traditions are the historical variations of the one and 
eternal Revelation which must be universal in its super- 
human essence’.!? This points to what I would regard as 
a typical form of Neo-Integralism in Professor Pande’s 
approach to reality as well as systems of thought. One 
may wonder if the concept of ‘superhuman essence’ would 
be applicable everywhere, whether, for example, the 
Madhyamika Siinyata and the Atman of Sankara would 
equally point to some such ‘superhuman essence’. In any 
case, at the innermost, the deepest, and the highest plane, 
all differences vanish, according to Professor Pande, or to 
quote his own words, ‘Maulikani tattvani sarvatra tulyant’. 
In that case, there would be no difference at the funda- 
mental level, between the realization of Siinyata and that 
of the Advaita tattva, except only on a verbal plane, of 
course. Siinyata would in such a case point to that ekam 
sat, one ultimate reality, which is regarded as the non- 
dual Atman in the Advaita framework. The Atman in the 
context of Advaita is certainly not the empirical self or 
ego; it is beyond jnata-jneya, pramata-prameya, dichotomy 
while being immanent everywhere, and siinyata is not 
the same as void or a mere transcendent Absolute tran- 
scending our empirical world in which we live, move 
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and have our being. (That is why, Ngarjuna pointed out 
that there is no distinction between samsara and nirvana.) 

In that case, Atman and Siimyat# may be seen to have 
little fundamental difference, in spite of the fact that 
belonging, as they do, to two different streams or tradi- 
tions with their respective variations, one may smack of 
eternalism of some sort while the other tends to steer 
clear of the extremes of both eternalism (S@$vatavada) and 
annihilationism (ucchedavada). 

‘Buddha’, we are told by Pande, ‘did affirm a reality 
which is infinite, eternal and beyond thought and speech. 
It is this reality the attainment of which constitutes the 
summum bonum of life and the end of sarnsara’.”° This is 
illuminating as well as thought-provoking, standing in 
need of further corroboration through an understanding 
of one’s own and a mutual understanding of each other’s 
experience at the higher level. The ingenuity and rare 
insight with which Sankara and Buddhism are brought 
together in the integral, and all-encompassing vision of 
Professor Pande are noteworthy, and once one gets ac- 
quainted with this vision, one cannot but be goaded to 
rethink and reorient his ideas, in order to see if some- 
thing very important and significant has not been missing 
all the while in one’s conceptual framework with a nor- 
mal tendency to emphasize the difference between these 
two great systems and traditions of Indian thought. ‘For 
both Sankara and Buddhism’, says Professor Pande, ‘the 
emancipating vision of infinite reality is obscured by ego- 
istic attachment. The Buddhists do not call this reality 
the self because they look upon the self as the egoistic 
principle. Sankara calls it the self but divests it of all 
individuality and limitation. For both the end of the jour- 
ney is liberation from individuality and absorption in 
eternity through knowledge’.*! Pande admits that ‘all the 
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systems agree in seeking detachment from egoistic life’, 
but at the same time he also points out that ‘it is only 
Sankara and Buddhism who regard the very individual- 
ity of the empirical self as ultimately unreal’.”* It is because 
of this that Sankara’s Atmavada and Buddhist Anatmavada 
are brought close to each other in his conceptual frame- 
work and their relationship, according to him, ‘can hardly 
be regarded as one of total opposition’.*° 

It gives a fresh impetus to rethink of Sankara and Bud- 
dhism with an integral vision instead of taking them as 
opposite systems of thought clashing with each other 
under the fixed labels of Atinavada and Anatmavada, and 
this undoubtedly is an important contribution to our philo- 
sophic understanding. It also seems to open for us a new 
vista for further exploration into the exact nature and 
implication of what is known as revelation. 

This thought process by itself points to the inexhaustive 
richness of human experience and of the numerous inter- 
pretations put on those very experiences. And this is what 
the concept of Bhima in the Upanisads stands for, ‘Yo vai 
Bhima tat sukham, nalpe sukhamasti’, which is highlighted 
in Professor Pande’s typically integral approach to the 
different philosophical theories like Atmavada, 
Anatmavada, Vijnanavada, Siinyavada, etc., culminating in 
the ultimate realization of the ‘Eka Sat’ of the Vedic 
seer. The problem, no doubt, is how to get at the ultimate 
without any interpretation whatsoever and whether the 
historical variations in traditions do not enter into the 
very structure of our experience,”4 even at the deepest 
level. At that level, however, where Ekarit Sat is realized, 
it is to be admitted that the human intellect, with all its 
dissecting apparatus is already transcended with ‘the 
emancipating vision of infinite reality’ in Professor Pande’s 
terminology. In the words of the Upanisads, ‘Tamatmastham 
yenupasyanti dhira stesam sukham sasvatam netaresam’.?> 
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The following observations of Professor Pande are spe- 
cially worth mentioning at the end and need our serious 
consideration, as they are indeed characteristic of his neo- 
integral approach. ‘Different philosophical schools’, says 
Pande, ‘are different traditions of learning, interpretation 
and criticism, they have no strict connection with spiri- 
tual or revealed truth; or, rather, that they represent 
different logically possible interpretations. Attempts have 
been made to schematise them also, to see the deeper 
unity of transcedental reference in them. Buddha’s Upaya- 
kauSalya, Jaina Syadvada, Vedantic prasthanabheda, 
illustrate such attitudes. Gaudapada boldly cut across the 
difference of Vedanta and Mahayana.”® This typical ap- 
proach is indeed a bold one, to say the least, in the history 
of intellectual as well as spiritual enterprise, an approach 
that certainly deserves to be explored further in depth. 
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G.C. Pande on the Origins 
of Buddhism 


S.R. GOYAL 


Professor G.C. Pande is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
philosopher-historians of India. He has produced origi- 
nal works not only on ancient Indian history and culture 
but also on philosophy, religion, metaphysics, philosophy 
of history, historiography and numerous other branches 
of Indology. The very fact that a national seminar is being 
held on Professor Pande’s thought and works is a proof 
of his multidimensional genius. 

But the first love of Professor Pande has been Bud- 
dhism and he initially became famous for his thesis Studies 
in the Origins of Buddhism for which he was awarded 
D.Phil. degree by the University of Allahabad in 1947.1 
By that time much had already been written on early 
Buddhism and Mrs. Rhys Davids had already raised the 
all-important question: what was the original message of 
Buddhism? Her pointed query had rudely disturbed the 
almost settled composure of Buddhist scholarship, for as 
soon as it is admitted that the original mandate of Bud- 
dhism might have been something different from what it 
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is traditionally reported to have been, we are forced—as 
Professor Pande pointed out—to adopt a more critical 
and historical outlook towards the problems of Buddhist 
origins. 

Professor Pande divided his thesis on the origins of 
Buddhism into three. parts—studies in Early Buddhist 
sources entailing a stratification of scriptures; studies in 
the historical and cultural background of early Buddhism 
which included a study of the life and personality of the 
Buddha; and studies in the early Buddhist doctrines with 
a view to reconstructing as far as possible the original 
teachings of the Master. 

The method then usually adopted for stratification of 
such ancient texts was a combined application of linguis- 
tics and the scale of cultural evolution. Through this 
method, many scholars had attempted to determine the 
relative chronology of Vedic hymns and the epics.? 
Broadly, Professor Pande also adopted this method to 
determine the chronology of the different layers of early 
Buddhist scriptures and to put the ideas contained in 
them in their proper historical context. As even the ear- 
liest available collections within the Buddhist canon are 
of uncertain date and heterogeneous contents, they do 
not preach a uniform set of doctrines and contain within 
themselves the seeds of multiform growth. A critical-his- 
torical approach to ancient Buddhism, he argued, most 
certainly entails the stratification of the Nikayas and the 
Agamas and their study with reference to their historical 
and genetic relationship. 


Professor Pande on the Broad Chronology of the Early 
Buddhist Texts 


According to Buddhist tradition, the Vinaya and the Sutta 
Pitakas were compiled immediately after the death of the 
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Buddha in the First Council? held at Rajagrha. Oldenberg 
and Franke did not believe in the historicity of the First 
Council mainly on the ground that the Mahdaparinib- 
banasutta offers not a word about the session of the 
Council. But, as Jacobi pointed out, it was not really nec- 
essary for the Mahaparinibbanasutia to go out of its way 
to describe the Council. However, even if the First Coun- 
cil is not regarded as pure fiction, its nature and work 
remain uncertain. That the huge mass of the Vinaya and 
the Sutta Pitakas was ‘recited’ in the First Council is, of 
course, obviously impossible, though a beginning in the 
direction might have been made. However, lack of cer- 
tain evidence makes it difficult to reach any conclusion. 

The years following the Parinirvana appear to have 
been marked by a process of growth with respect to the 
rules of both Vinaya and Dhamma. The Sangha grew in 
wealth and membership and its organization became more 
complex. The original teachings must have left room for 
interpretative divergences and the Theras in the various 
communities would act not only as the transmitters of 
the tradition but also as commentators, with the result 
that the original message began to be embedded in scho- 
lastic growth. In the Nikayas, in spite of occasional 
discrepancies, there is a general impression of homogene- 
ity and though Sanghabheda is feared, it is not assumed 
as an actuality, except perhaps at a very few places. The 
Nikayas, thus, appear to reflect the first and earliest period 
of the history of Buddhist thought when the Sangha was, 
in appearance at least, doctrinally one. Further, if the 
Kathavatthu was composed (or at least some parts of it) 
in the reign of Asoka, as the tradition asserts, the Nikayas 
would have to be placed at the latest in the first half of 
the fourth century. Further, frequent and direct refer- 
ences of the Kathdvatthu to the Nikayas, and stylistic and 
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doctrinal considerations suggest that the greater part of 
the Nikayas should be placed prior to the composition of 
the Kathavatthu. 

But some scholars doubt the historicity of the Third 
Council. The more plausible opinion seems to be that the 
Third Council did take place, although it was a sectarian 
affair. The fact that ASokan edicts are silent over the 
Council may also be explained by the supposition that 
he was not as intimately connected with the Council as 
the Pali tradition would have us believe. An examination 
of the Bharhut and Sanchi inscriptions also shows that 
‘some time before the second century BC; there was 
already a collection of Buddhist texts, which was called, 
Pitakas and was divided into five Nikayas that there were 
‘suttas’ in which the ‘Dhamma’...was preached, that some 
of these agreed with those contained in our Tipitaka, and 
that Jatakas of exactly the same kind as those contained 
in the Tipitaka, already belonged to the stock of Buddhist 
literature...’ Lastly, if the entire Pali Tipitaka was written 
down in Sri Lanka in the first century BC the Nikayas 
should go back to the third century BC at least. 

Thus, concludes Professor Pande, the evidence for as- 
certaining the chronology of the canon, of which the Pali 
version is still available in its entirety, is small, but it may 
be asserted that the growth of the Nikayas falls between 
the fifth and the third centuries BC. The fact that the 
Nikayas take but slight notice of the issues contested by 
the earliest sects certainly suggests that they had practi- 
cally reached completion in the first century AD. The 
silence of the Vinaya over the Third Council suggests 
that it had reached completion in the first two centuries 
after the Buddha. The silence of the canon over ASoka— 
which contrasts so strongly with later tradition—is also 
significant in this respect and suggests its antiquity. 
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Criteria of Stratification 

As regards the general criteria which may help us in 
stratifying the Nikayas, Professor Pande describes it thus: 
The evolution of the Nikayas falls between the age of the 
Upanishads and that of the Abhidharma and other Bud- 
dhist sectarian literature. This provides us with a general 
sense of direction in trying to discover what is early and 
what is late in the Nikayas. The growth of monastic 
learning and of philosophical analysis and controversy 
led to increased complexity, subtlety and system in the 
realm of ideas, till the message of Buddha was converted 
into a stupendous scholastic Philosophy. At the same time, 
the spread of Buddhism among the common masses led 
it to imbibe many elements of popular religion and helped 
the apotheosis of Buddha. Pari passu with this orienta- 
tion in doctrinal change, there was a corresponding 
change in the style of expression which tended to lose 
simplicity and spontaneity and poetic vigour in favour of 
dry-as-dust abstract scholastic formulae. Linguistically too, 
the change may be seen in the use of new technical terms 
and in the development of new technical senses for old 
words. As regards the state of doctrinal evolution within 
the Nikayas, there appears to have been a steady growth 
of metaphysical interest resulting in increasing enumera- 
tion, classification and definition. There was also the 
growth of a systematic Buddhist theology including the 
infiltration of the deities of local cults, especially among 
the ‘Bhumma-Devas’ (earth-gods) and the Nagas. But the 
most far reaching theological trend was the apotheosis of 
the Buddha. The idea of a Being incomparably superior 
to all creatures, including gods, and from time to time 
incarnating, actually or apparently, according to a fixed 
norm (Dhammata) solely out of compassion, was entirely 
new. 
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The change that came over the concepts of Saddha 
and of ‘omniscience’ is also significant in this respect. 
Similar was the extension of the practice of Thupa-wor- 
ship, which came to acquire quite an exceptional 
importance for later Buddhists. There was also the growth 
of the physiognomical dogma of the thirty-two 
Mahdapurisalakkhanas. 

Literary style is also a criterion for stratification. In 
general, an older style is revealed by its striking simplic- 
ity, spontaneity and earnestness. In response to the needs 
of scholastic controversies and of the inculcation of dog- 
matics among the novices, a dry-as-dust style came into 
being. There was also a considerable development of what 
may be called the ‘Puranic’, or perhaps the ‘Mahayanic’ 
style. This trend is characterized by its wealth of narra- 
tive and descriptive material, by its predominantly 
mythological character, by its toleration of miracles and 
by exaggeration in numbers (of years, followers, converts, 
distances, etc.). Many suttas reveal patchwork. It was but 
natural in view of the fact that they were transmitted 
down long and independent lines of reciters steeped in 
later ideas, formulae and interpretations, who never had 
a single standard linguistic expression, and underwent 
probably more than one editorial revision. Many times 
the old texts were merely ‘retouched’ or lists of adjectives 
lengthened or cut down, or conventional beginnings or 
endings added. 

Vocabulary and other linguistic features may also be 
used as indicators of the age of a text or of its part. 
Unfortunately, uncertainty besets many of our word-his- 
tories, which have, in any case, not been comprehensively 
worked out. The test from vocabulary is indeed impor- 
tant, but it is in most cases dependent on the view taken 
of the evolution of ideas in early Buddhism. Professor 
Pande has given a list of the words which, through change 
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in their meaning or importance, indicate the age of the 
compositions in which they occur. According to Tho- 
mas,> the expansion of geographical knowledge towards 
the South and the West indicates a relatively later char- 
acter of the reports. An ‘extension’ of geographical 
knowledge, however, is difficult to prove. Even in the 
sixth century BC, Kosambi had political connections with 
Avanti and presumably with the adjacent states to the 
northwest; and traders plied in caravans along the great 
highways to the North and the West. It may be recalled 
that Rhys Davids has cogently argued for the great an- 
tiquity of the Anguttara list of the sixteen Mahajanapadas. 

It, however, stands to reason that there was a geo- 
graphical extension of the Buddhist Sangha, and it must 
have taken place along the trade routes. Warlike rela- 
tions between Avanti and Magadha, shortly after 
Buddha's death, may have both retarded as well as pro- 
moted the westward movement of the Buddhist monks. 
The materials, unfortunately, for reconstructing the pre- 
Asokan geographical expansion of the Sangha is still 
inadequate. 

According to Winternitz, the poetical pieces were not 
at first generally recognized. Their claim to be regarded 
as sacred texts was contested and they were only later 
on combined into a Nikaya, namely the Khuddakanikaya. 
But Professor Pande argues that verse is a greater con- 
serving medium and, in oral transmission, likely to be 
more conservative than prose. Besides, in our texts, where 
prose and verse occur together, it is impossible to say 
in general whether the one or the other is older. In 
short, the verse-form is in itself of no stratigraphic signifi- 
cance. The political data of the Nikayas belong almost 
wholly to the age contemporaneous with the Buddha. As 
regards social data, it is unlikely to throw much light on 
the problem of Nikayas' stratification. 
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Professor Pande on the Pre-Buddha Background 


Professor Pande studied the emergence of Buddhism in 
the light of the evolution of Indian moral, philosophical 
and religious concepts of the pre-Buddha period and, in 
this connection, underlined the significance of the dis- 
covery of the Indus civilization. When the Indus 
civilization first came to light, Marshall described it as 
non-Vedic and pre-Vedic, a view which was still the domi- 
nant one when Professor Pande wrote his dissertation. 
Marshall and his supporters had mutatis mutandis argued 
that the Aryans worshipped natural forces while the 
Indus people conceived their gods in the form of images. 
Vedic people were pastoral, Indus people enjoyed urban 
life. Aryans were a warlike people, Indus people were 
peace-loving. Vedic people were illiterate, Indus people 
knew and practised the art of writing. Aryans knew and 
used horse for transport and military purposes, the Indus 
people did not know this animal. Further, the mature 
phase of the Indus civilization was over while the Ary- 
ans were still in West Asia. It was the decadent phase of 
the Indus civilization which was destroyed by the Ary- 
ans. Later on, M. Wheeler also held the Vedic Aryans 
responsible for its destruction. Stuart Piggott was gener- 
ally of the same view. In his Studies in the Origins of 
Buddhism, Professor G.C. Pande also wrote that after the 
discovery of the Indus civilization, we can no longer re- 
gard the course of Indian history as the career of a 
victorious Aryan civilization contaminated increasingly 
by the force of indigenous barbarism. On the contrary, 
the Aryan invasion of India must be regarded as ‘the 
arrival of barbarians into a region already highly orga- 
nized into an empire based on a long-established tradition 
of literate urban culture. This is a veritable Copernican 
revolution!,© He also conceded that undeniably some of 
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the most important elements of the religious life of latter- 
day India go back to the Indus civilization. Among these 
may be mentioned the worship of a prototype of Siva, 
who is represented as Pasupati, Yogi, and perhaps 
Nataraja; of the Mother-Goddess, of the pipal tree, and of 
the bull and some other animals associated with the gods. 
Phallic worship and the great sanctity that has ever been 
attached to water in India may also go back to the Indus 
civilization.” Most important, the definite occurrence of a 
cross-legged posture with the out-stretched palms placed 
on the knees, and the probable occurrence of what looks 
remarkably like the Sambhavi Mudra seem to suggest 
that the beginnings of Yogic practice in India may also 
belong to the Indus civilization. The worship of gods in 
a personal and iconic form, as a kind of ‘puja’, has been 
traced back in India to pre-Aryan sources, which ought 
to include the Indus civilization too. As regards the date 
of the Indus civilization, Professor Pande expressed the 
view that the Aryan invasion of India cannot be placed 
much later than 2000 Bc. Now if we regard 2300 BC as 
the mean date in the career of the Indus civilization, 
which was then ‘in full flower’, we get the period 2800 
BC-1800 BC as the possible date of this civilization. This 
will harmonize well with the evidence of archaeology, 
Vedic philology, ancient Indian history and ancient Near- 
Eastern history. 

But recently, in his Vaidika Samiskyiti, published in 2001 
from Allahabad, Professor Pande has adopted an alto- 
gether different view which is nothing but a complete U 
turn from his earlier position, another veritable Coperni- 
can Revolution! In this work, he holds that known facts 
do not prove that the Vedic and Indus civilizations were 
basically different. Their cultures differed in styles but 
they did not necessarily belong to two different ages and 
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regions. He now also believes that the Vedas were com- 
posed in 3000 Bc or earlier than that, in the region 
stretching from the Ganga and Sarasvati to Afghanistan. 
Thus, the Indus and Vedic cultures both flourished in the 
same general period and in the same region. He now 
supports the view that the Aryans also knew puras (that 
is, cities). The Vedic culture may not have been urban, 
but its coexistence and contemporaneity with an urban 
civilization is not impossible. 

Thus the Indus civilization could very well have been 
the urban aspect of rural Vedic culture. The Indus people 
no doubt knew image worship while Vedic people pro- 
pitiated their gods by sacrifices. But on the one hand it 
is also a fact that Vedic gods were also conceived in 
anthropomorphic form while the discovery of fire-altars 
at Indus sites have brought the Indus religion quite close 
to the Vedic religion. The difference in sacrificial ritual 
and image worship, Professor Pande now asserts, does 
not prove the separateness of the two civilizations, while 
the discovery of horse bones at Indus sites has weakened 
the validity of the argument based on the supposed igno- 
rance of the Indus people of this animal. The problem of 
the literacy and illiteracy of the two civilizations depends 
on the questionable assumption that the Vedic Aryans 
did not know the art of writing. Thus, the Indus and the 
Vedic civilizations could have coexisted both in time and 
Space or could have been the two aspects of the same 
culture. This conclusion, Pande argues, agrees well with 
all the available evidence as of now. 


Evolution of Religious Ideas in the Vedic Age 


However, as seen above, in his Origins, Pande had 
expressed the view that cultural development in the Vedic 
Age must be understood as a growing fusion of Aryan 
and Non-Aryan elements which produced towards the 
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close of the period a veritable revolution in religious ideas. 
We can discern ‘in the Vedic period, outside the strictly 
Vedic pale, wandering groups of ascetics sometimes styled 
as Munis who were the precursors of the strange ascetics 
of later India’. As late as the fourth century BC, the Greeks 
noted the distinction between Brahmana and Sramana, 
whom, still later, Patanjali described as eternal opponents. 
As regard the Sramanic world-view we might loosely say 
that the Sramanas were ascetic, atheistic, pluralistic and 
realists. The essential basis of their world-view seems to 
have been the idea of sarnsara—of karman and transmi- 
gration. Thus, in the Vedic period, there existed two 
distinct religious and cultural traditions—the strictly or- 
thodox and Aryan tradition of the Brahmanas, and, on 
the fringe of their society, the straggling culture of the 
Munis and Sramanas, most probably going back to pre- 
Vedic and pre-Aryan origins. Towards the close of the 
Vedic period, the two streams tended to mingle and the 
result was that great religious ferment from which Bud- 
dhism originated. 

However, in later years, a change came about in Pro- 
fessor Pande’s views on the place of Sramanic tradition 
in Indian culture. As noted above, in his thesis he de- 
scribes the Sramana tradition as pre-Vedic and non-Vedic. 
At one place he observes: ‘It appears that originally the 
Aéramas recognized in the Vedic tradition were the first 
two. All the while, outside the strictly Vedic pale, were 
wandering groups of ascetics, sometimes styled as Munis. 
When towards the close of the later Vedic period 
Brahmanic values had undergone a great change, more 
friendly and more fruitful communion with these Munis 
or Sramanas appears to have taken place. In other words, 
the ideal of the ascetic appears to have come down to the 
Jains and the Buddhists, not from the Brahmanas, but 
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from previously existing ‘heretical’ ascetic sects. As a 
matter of fact, the ascetic ideal was even then in the 
process of being absorbed by the Brahmanas. 

It is easy to see how the age of Buddha provided the 
necessary conditions of the rise of asceticism. It was an 
age of great spiritual vitality, when the clash of rival 
schools and sects and basic points of view fed the flame 
of spiritual quest. At the same time, it was an age of 
frequent and bloody wars and of much economic change. 
These circumstances must have created a feeling of dis- 
tress and despair in the minds of many. Thus, when the 
circumstances were ripe, the old seed of a continuing 
ascetic tradition from remote protohistoric times found a 
suitable soil and burst into flower. 

However, later on, Professor Pande came to believe 
that it would not be correct to hold that Pravrtti and 
Nivrtti belong to different ethnic and historic strata. In 
his Sramana Tradition: Its History and Contribution to In- 
dian Culture’ he does not characterize the Sramanic 
tradition as non-Vedic and pre-Vedic and discerns the 
elements of Pravrtti and Nivrtti both in the Harappan 
civilization. 

The Upanishadic trends towards pantheistic specula- 
tion and preference for knowledge to ritual action 
commenced in the last period of the Middle Vedic Age. 
In the Brahmana texts, future existence—at least of a 
blessed character—is assured to a man only through the 
correct performance of sacrifice while even the gods had 
a definite origin in birth and acquired their immortality 
through sacrifice. The Upanishadic doctrine of transmi- 
gration has ever been closely and essentially bound up 
with a number of other ideas without which it would be 
impossible. These are: the idea of the soul as something 
distinct from the body, immortal, and ‘pure’ by nature; 
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the idea of ‘Karman’ as a more or less foreign and acci- 
dental factor which, nevertheless, entails a strict subjection 
to the laws of moral causality; and, finally, the idea that 
all worldly joys are worthless with a deep-seated urge 
for Mukti. The idea of an inflexible moral law extending 
far beyond the grave was quite beyond the ken of the 
priests of the Brahmana-books. Therefore, the sources of 
this doctrine must have been the Munis and Sramanas, 
who harked back to pre-Vedic times. Thus, in the 
Upanishadic period, there arose in a section of thinkers 
great dissatisfaction with the type of thought found in 
the Brahmanas texts. These thinkers, grappling with the 
problem of the nature of ultimate reality, came to the 
conclusion that it was something inexpressible though its 
immediate experience was the summum bonum of human 
life. The ideal for which one must strive is the attainment 
of freedom (Moksha) from Sarhsara. 


Religious Condition of the Age of the Buddha 


After discussing the Vedic background, Professor Pande 
has discussed the social and intellectual tendencies of 
the age of the Buddha and Mahavira in order to identify 
the forces which contributed towards the crystallization 
of Buddhism as a religious movement. By that time, in 
India, the age of ‘migrations and settlement’ was over, 
and the territorial element had attained supremacy over 
the tribal in the organization of the state. The country 
was divided into a number of Janapadas which included 
monarchies as well as republics. Some of them had 
attaimed the status of Mahajanapadas. Further, a trial of 
strength was taking place between the monarchies, as 
also between the monarchical and the non-monatchical 
forms of government. The contest plainly showed the 
decline of republics, the rise of absolutism, and the grow- 
ing success of Magadhan imperialism. 
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The ruling class comprised the Kshatriyas and their 
kinsmen, some of whom had nothing except their hered- 
ity to proclaim their aristocratic status. The growth of 
towns and commerce and the organization of trade and 
craft into guilds, and the emergence of money involved 
critical changes in social life, including the growth of 
fabulously rich merchants who patronized the new reli- 
gious movements. However, Professor Pande rejects the 
suggestion of any affiliation between the rise of Buddhism 
and Jainism and the emergence of a class of wealthy 
merchants. By this time a sharp contrast had developed 
between Brahmanical religion which was formalistic, ritu- 
alistic, and at heart quite worldly and the new departure 
in the Upanishads, which tended increasingly in an eso- 
teric and ascetic direction and in which the ritual act 
was often replaced by that of knowledge and sometimes 
by that of theistic devotion. There was a growing cleav- 
age of ideas about the fundamental values of life, which 
resulted in the adoption of Moksha as the summum bonunt 
in addition to the Trivarga. The scheme of the 
Chaturvarga thus became completed, and the Vedic re- 
ligion became truly a synthesis of Pravrtti-dharma and 
Niortti-dharma. This change found its social reflection in 
the formulation of the theory of the Four Stages of Life in 
the Dharmasiitras. According to some scholars, Buddhism 
and Jainism rose out of this anti-ritualistic tendency within 
the religion of the Brahmanas. But Professor Pande be- 
lieves that the anti-ritualistic tendency within the Vedic 
fold was itself due to the impact of an asceticism which 
antedates the Vedas. Jainism represented a continuation 
of this pre-Vedic stream from which Buddhism also 
sprang, though deeply influenced by Vedic thought. 

The diversity of social conditions was reflected in the 
variety of religious life. The worship of the Yakshas was 
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widespread. The Yakshas were spirits often connected 
with trees. They granted worldly desires, especially prog- 
eny and wealth. They very often possessed the character 
of local deities or patron saints, though some of them 
seem to have been associated with cosmological func- 
tions too. Some of the Yakshas appear to have been 
gradually absorbed in Brahmanical and Buddhist pan- 
theons. The people also worshipped various kinds of lowly 
beings like the shades of the departed, evil spirits and 
various animals such as elephants, horses, cows, dogs 
and crows. Popular festivals were held in honour of Indra, 
or Skanda, or Rudra, or Mukunda, or demons, or Yakshas 
or the snakes, etc. With this may be compared the 
‘Samajja’ which is referred to in Buddhist literature. The 
ideas of heaven and hell seem to have played an impor- 
tant part in popular eschatology. We meet with a very 
vivid conception of hell in Jaina literature, although such 
a picture is wanting in Vedic texts. The emergence and 
prevalence of the idea of Karma probably accounts for 
this difference. 

The Brahmanas formed a proud caste in this epoch 
and they placed before themselves the ideal of a priest’s 
and teacher's life. But in practice, many Brahmanas were 
not priests; some of them were engaged in administra- 
tion, some were landlords and yet others were petty 
cultivators and lowly serfs. 

The growth and spread of asceticism was the most 
characteristic feature of the new religious life then spring- 
ing up in north-east India. However, according to 
Professor Pande, the supposition that the theory of the 
four ASramas was well established in pre-Buddhist times 
is an assumption without proof. ‘The word Asrama does 
not occur in the Sarhhitas or Brahmanas.” That the theory 
of the four Agramas was not an old and settled theory in 
the times of the Dharmasitras appears from the irregu- 
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larity of the nomenclature adopted by them in this re- 
spect. It appears that originally the Asramas recognized 
in the Vedic tradition were the first two. All the while, 
outside the strictly Vedic pale, were wandering groups of 
ascetics, sometimes styled as Munis. In other words, the 
ideal of the ascetic appears to have come down to the 
Jainas and the Buddhists, not from the Brahmanas, but 
from previously existing ‘heretical’ ascetic sects. The as- 
cetics were divided into many classes. The most marked 
cleavage was between the orthodox and the heterodox. 
The Brahmana attitude was not so uncompromising to- 
wards secular life; it envisaged renunciation but only after 
the proper fulfilment of social duties. The difference of 
attitude towards castes must have been another dividing 
line between the orthodox and the heterodox. Orthodox 
opinion prohibited any one except a Brahmana or a Dvija 
from becoming a Parivrajaka, while in the Buddhist 
Sangha, all the four castes merged like rivers in the ocean, 
renouncing their former names and lineage. The ortho- 
dox view, again, frowned at any formal ‘renunciation’ 
for women while, as a matter of fact, they could and did 
join some of the heterodox ascetic orders. The Parivrajakas 
wandered alone, or banded themselves into communities 
under a spiritual leader—Sattha, Ganachariyo, etc. 
Buddha’s institution of an order without a supreme head 
was a revolutionary novelty in this respect. Mendicants 
who had renounced the world were intellectually active 
but with a spiritual seeking, and their purpose was to 
practise ‘Brahmacharya’ in the sense of ‘discipline for the 
realization of the Most High’. 

In the age of the Buddha kammavada and kiriyavada 
with their diametrical opposites, akammavada and 
akiriyavada, seem to have been the most discussed prob- 
lems. Both the Jainas and the Buddhists claim to have 
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been believers in kammavada and kiriyavada. According 
to B.C. Law, there is no difference between kiriyavada 
and kammavada and both denote the doctrine of action. 
But it is more likely that some difference was maintained 
between the two terms. Roughly, these terms signified 
that the miseries of man are not caused by Time, Destiny, 
Chance or Soul but by man’s own actions, because hu- 
man actions contain a binding moral force, the results of 
which cannot be escaped. This doctrine was thus op- 
posed to Sassatavada (the doctrine that the ultimate 
reality is Sasvata or eternal) and Adhichchhasamupada 
(the hypothesis of fortuitous origin), both leading to the 
conclusion that no action can be called moral or immoral, 
for either it does not occasion any change or it is not a 
free act. Among other philosophical theories of the age of 
the Buddha, reference may be made to kalavada. It is 
referred to in the Atharvaveda and the Mahabharata 
also. ‘Struck by irresistible tragedy of time and impressed 
with a sense of Fatalism one spoke of time with awe and 
in superlatives.’ Svabhavavada seems to have had a point 
of contact with Sankhyan as well as Gosalian views. It 
recognized the theory of development through immanent 
forces but denied free will. Niyativada believed in niyati 
or Necessity which may mean either a natural (causal) or 
supernatural (fatal) or moral (karmic) or logical neces- 
sity. Opposed to it was yadrchchhavada which denied 
the principle of causality itself. 

The non-Vedic Sramana religious bodies are known to 
us only through references to their teachers and tenets 
scattered in the vast literatures of the Buddhists and the 
Jainas. The Vinaya refers to Alara Kalama and Uddaka 
Ramaputta with whom the Buddha had personal con- 
tact before his enlightenment. From the Vinaya it appears 
that the famous teachers of northeastern India were called 
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titthiyas. The term originally did not belong to any par- 
ticular sect, though the Buddha sometimes used it in the 
sense of heretics. The religious teachers whom the 
Buddha described as heretics (titthiya tirthakara) are: 
Purana Kassapa, Pakudha Kachchayana, Makkhali 
Gosala, Ajita Kegakambalin, Sanjaya Belatthiputta and 
Nigantha Nataputta. The Chullavagga contains an 
account of a supernormal magical show by Pindola 
Bharadvaja with regard to a sandalwood alms-bowl 
which a Sreshthi of Rajagrha got fixed on the top of a 
bamboo, declaring that it will be his who could take it 
from there with his supernatural powers. Among those 
who claimed such powers but proved to be unsuccessful 
were Purana Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala, Ajita 
Kesakambalin, Pakudha Kachchayana and Nigantha 
Nataputta. Their doctrines very probably did not last long, 
except those of the Jainas and the Ajivikas. 


Life and Religious Quest of the Buddha 


Professor Pande made a fresh study of the life of the 
Buddha with a view to correlating Buddha's teachings 
with the major events of his life, quest and psychological 
experience. A complete biography of the Buddha is not 
found in the Pali canon. Four suttas in the Majjhima, 
however, describe the days of his wandering in search of 
Truth. In several more suttas, spread over the four 
Nikayas and the Mahavagga, there are references to his 
Enlightenment. The Mahavagga further attempts to nar- 
rate the history of the days following the sambodhi, just 
as the Mahaparinibhanasutta pieces together fragments 
relating to the Buddha’s last days and attempts to build 
a continuous narrative. Besides, there are incidental ref- 
erences in the Nikayas which shed some light on the 
Buddha’s personality. It seems that the earlier disciples of 
the Buddha paid much less attention to his life than to 
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his teachings, and were inclined to regard him as essen- 
tially a human being. Within a century, however, the 
situation began to change through the gradual apotheo- 
sis of the Buddha and accounts of his life were embellished 
and systematized in accordance with the requirements of 
Buddhological theories. 

Certain evidence for the Buddha’s life is small. Only 
the leading events and features can be historically delin- 
eated. The date of the Buddha’s birth is now usually 
fixed at 563 BC. The place of his birth would have been 
the chief city of the Sakyas, Kapilavatthu, the ancient site 
of which was probably near the place where the Lumbini 
P.E. of Agoka has been found. The Sakyas are described 
as proud Khattiyas of pure descent, though at the same 
time the Brahmana gotra of Gotama is ascribed to them. 
On the other hand, the tradition of close inter-marriages 
associated with them suggests some non-Aryan affinities. 
The administrative and the more important judicial busi- 
ness of the clan was carried out in a public assembly, at 
which young and old alike were present. The headship 
of the state was vested periodically in an elected chief 
entitled Rajan. Economic life was simple, and rested on 
villages surrounded by rice fields, pastures and forests. 
Against this background the story of Buddha’s having 
had in his early life three different palaces for the three 
seasons does not appear very plausible. From the 
Mahavagga narrative, the name of Buddha’s father ap- 
pears to have been Suddhodana. Mahapajapati Gotami 
is mentioned at several places in the Vinaya and the 
Nikayas, but her relationship with Buddha is not explic- 
itly specified in the latter. The miracles attending Buddha’s 
birth and the prophecy of Asita has little claim to be 
regarded as authentic. 

On Buddha’s education the earliest records are just as 
silent as they are on the name of his wife or wives, a 
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point regarding which later traditions contradict each 
other exceedingly. Rahula figures as a monk at several 
places in the Nikayas, but is not called Buddha’s son. At 
the age of twenty-nine, Buddha ‘went forth’ into 
the homeless state. Later traditions assert that the crisis 
came on suddenly and was caused by the first sight of 
old age, sickness, death and an ascetic. But it seems dif- 
ficult to believe that the ‘Bodhisattva’ could have lived 
for twenty-eight years without encountering sickness, old 
age, death and asceticism. The silence of the Nikayas 
over the story deepens the doubt. A sutta in the Anguttara 
tells us how through reflection over the subjects of old 
age, sickness and death, Buddha lost all pride of youth, 
health and life. It is quite intelligible that meditation on 
the fact of old age, illness and death should have in- 
duced him to renounce secular life. This simple tradition 
appears to have become transformed into the picturesque 
story of later times. A factor that aided the transforma- 
tion may be found in the popular usage which called old 
age, etc. ‘divine messengers’ (Devaditas). It was now 
supposed that the gods actually arranged for Buddha the 
sights of an old man, etc. so that he might reflect on the 
ills of life. Literary effect rather than historical fidelity 
dominates the whole treatment. 

Even as a boy Buddha seems to have been of a serious, 
meditative temper. He must have early seen wandering 
mendicants in his home town, ‘the place of the tawny- 
clad’ (Kapilavatthu). Buddha's quest had two closely 
associated aspects: on the one hand, he sought the extinc- 
tion of the passions and desires for this impermanent, 
unsatisfactory world; on the other, he wanted to attain to 
eternal peace. He sought the way to ‘detachment, to ab- 
sence of passion, to cessation, to abatement, to higher 
knowledge, to full enlightenment, to Nibbana’. His quest 
was for ‘what is good—the peerless way of desirable peace’. 
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The precise circumstances under which the actual 
Abhinishkramana took place are no longer known. But 
there is no reason to believe that it was a sudden revolu- 
tion. Buddhist theology, in the spirit of modern psychology, 
interprets it to have been the final upshot of a long period 
of anterior preparation. Then followed several years of 
restless wandering and seeking. The names of only two 
teachers under whom Buddha sought spiritual instruc- 
tion are mentioned in the Nikayas. They are Alara Kalama 
and Uddaka Ramaputta. Under them Buddha learned to 
attain to the third and fourth ‘immaterial trances’ (Ariipa 
Samapattis), respectively. The trances were, however, con- 
sidered unsatisfactory by him since they did not lead to 
the quiescence of passions, and ‘higher knowledge’ 
(Abhinna), and thus failed to answer his quest. 

Passing through the land of Magadha, Buddha ap- 
proached the town of Uruvela. Here he set to practise 
effort (Padhana). At first he sought to control the mind 
by a frontal assault. He is described to have gritted his 
teeth and pressed his tongue to his palate. He found, 
however, that the procedure caused excessive heat in the 
body and much unrest. Having convinced himself that 
he had as much of austerities as anyone else and yet had 
not attained to the goal, Buddha abandoned the ascetic 
path. Now through the practice of Jhana he obtained 
Enlightenment which consisted in the intuitive knowl- 
edge of Reality in its twofold aspect and spent several 
weeks enjoying the bliss of emancipation. 

According to Thomas,” the whole story of the contest 
with Mara is a mythological development. Rhys Davids 
has attempted to see in the Mara story ‘a subjective ex- 
perience under the form of objective reality’.!! The struggle 
with Mara, Professor Pande believes, was really a psy- 
chological struggle with secular temptations. According 
to Vinaya, Buddha remained for four weeks at the Bodhi 


a 
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tree after obtaining Enlightenment. After this comes in 
the Mahavagga narrative, the acceptance of Tapussa and 
Bhallika as lay disciples, which is followed by the de- 
scription of Buddha’s hesitation to preach and the final 
decision to engage in preaching at the entreaty of Brahma. 

According to the Majjhima narrative, having decided 
to preach Buddha thought of the proper recipients of his 
message. His former teachers Alara and Uddaka had died 
recently, but the Five Bhikkhus were still alive and at 
Benaras. All this information was received by Buddha 
apparently in a psychic manner. The Pafichavaggiyas were 
at first hostile but were later converted. 

After this point there is no continuous narrative of 
Buddha’s activities in the Nikayas. The narrative in the 
Vinaya, however, goes further and describes the conver- 
sion of Yasa and his friends, the sending forth of the first 
missionaries, the conversion of Kassapa—the leader of 
the Jatilas—the delivery of the Fire sermon, the conver- 
sion of King Bimbisara and the conversion of Sariputta 
and Moggalana—the former disciples of Safijaya. 

A systematic description of the traditional account of 
the days of Buddha’s ministry has been given by Kern 
and Thomas and N. Dutt.!? The tradition, however, is for 
the greater part post-canonical. The authenticity of much 
of the information supplied by them must remain uncer- 
tain in the absence of earlier evidence though some 
information about the spread of Buddha’s doctrines 
during this period may be gleaned from the Nikayas and 
the Vinaya. From them it appears that geographically the 
sphere of Buddha’s activities embraced principally the 
kingdoms of Kosala and Magadha. 


Reconstruction of the Original Teachings of the Buddha 


There has been much controversy over the ‘correct’ inter- 
pretation of such points of Buddhist doctrine as 
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Pratityasamutpada and Nirvana. Now the ancient ca- 
nonical texts are themselves not quite agreed on these 
points which is intelligible enough since the texts in ques- 
tion are spread over a considerable period of time. The 
‘original gospel’ assumed various forms in the course of 
its development. Therefore Professor Pande has tried to 
reconstruct the original teaching of the Buddha by re- 
moving the webs which enveloped the original sayings. 

Pande begins his search for the original teachings of 
the Buddha with an analysis of the Four Noble Truths. 
That the doctrine of the Four Noble Truths was included 
in the original teachings of the Buddha can hardly be 
doubted. The weight and importance attached to it in all 
texts prove it, though Mrs. Rhys Davids held a contrary 
view. In any case her skepticism has not met general 
approval. Her view that the word dukkha used in the 
texts points merely to the ills of body and mind and lacks 
a conception of ills in the spiritual realm also does not 
seem to be convincing. According to Professor Pande, 
‘such expressions as define dukkha in terms of birth, dis- 
ease, old age and death should. . . be understood 
symbolically, not literally. When the Buddhist, contem- 
plating life, was sorely distressed to see its limitation and 
uncertainties, he was surely feeling what may be called 
spiritual discontent. . . he did not mean merely to speak 
of a discontent of body and mind, but rather of discon- 
tent with body and mind, and this latter is the form of all 
spiritual discontent’. 

Pratityasamutpada or the law of dependent origina- 
tion was a great contribution of the Buddha to the 
philosophical thought of India. That the formula in some 
form or the other goes back to the Buddha himself is 
proved by the universally recognized importance of the 
idea, its equal obscurity, and its occurrence in some of 
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the most ancient passages of the Nikayas. The Buddha 
inculcated the belief that the universe is anichcha (imper- 
manent or ever-changing). At the same time, he 
maintained that it is dukkha and in startling opposition 
to the Upanishadic philosophy also apparenily taught 
that it is anatta, ie. without a non-changing abiding en- 
tity called atta (atman) or soul. 

Since there is nothing permanent and everything is in 

a state of flux, it automatically follows that the soul as a 
self-subsisting entity does not exist. Soon after the 
upasampada of the Panchavargiya Bhikshus, the Bud- 
dha gave a discourse to them on the theory of anatman 
(anatta) and emphatically stated that the heresy of indi- 
viduality is due to the misapprehension of one of the five 
constituents (khandhas) as the soul. When asked directly, 
the Buddha is reported to have refused to answer the 
question about the existence of the atman, either posi- 
tively or negatively. Professor Pande opines that in this 
regard the Madhyamika approach seems to be the only 
correct one. When the Buddha did not speak positively 
or negatively about the atman or the Thathagata, he 
indicated his position most precisely. ‘Atman and 
Anatman, existence and non-existence, do not Possess 
ultimate adequacy. One must avoid such “extreme” or 
categorical characterizations and try to follow the Middle 
Path in Metaphysics as in Ethics.’ 

The Doctrine of sarnsara or rebirth has a prominent 
place in the ancient systems of Indian thought. Most of 
the Indian religions adhere to it in some form or other. 
Professor Pande believes that the doctrine of rebirth origi- 
nated among the Munis and Sramanas of the Vedic age. 
From them it was adopted by the Upanishadic thinkers. 
Buddhism accepts this concept of rebirth but, unlike 
Upanishadic thinkers, it rejects the notion of the transmi- 
gration of a spiritual entity. According to Buddhism, there 
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is the rebirth of personality or of the psycho-physical 
complex—the namarupa skandhas. 

Karmavada or theory of moral determinism represents 
one of the prime themes in Indian philosophical specula- 
tions and social life. As noticed earlier, according to Pande 
‘the idea of an inflexible moral law extending far beyond 
the grave’ was quite beyond the ken of the priests of the 
Brahmana books. But the full realization of the implica- 
tions of the theory of karman, Pande argues, was 
tantamount to a complete revision of the old Vedic 
eschatology and was destined to usher in a silent revolu- 
tion. In the period subsequent to the Upanishads, the 
doctrine of karman acquired immense significance. 
Buddha’s contemporaries held a variety of views on the 
subject of the origin of dukkha. The most important of 
these was the theory of karman held by the Buddha him- 
self, Mahavira and the philosophers of some other 
Sramana sects. 

For the way to Nirvana, the Vinaya uses two terms, 
patipada (pratipada) and magga (marga) side by side. In 
the opinion of Pande, it will be a mistake to suppose that 
the Buddha preached the Way in the form of a neat and 
precise formula. According to the traditional view, the 
three sections of the Way—sila, samadhi and panfia— 
were divided into eightfold path (Atthangiko Maggo) by 
the Buddha himself. Many passages from the Nikayas— 
the most important ones occurring in the first Sermon—are 
quoted in support of this view. But, according, to Pande, 

had the Buddha himself taught the Ashtangika Marga 
then, in view of the later fame of the idea, a more posi- 
tive proof of it would have been preserved. ‘In fact, it 
would not seem wiser’, he opines, ‘to attribute the for- 
mula of the eightfold path to Buddha himself in the 
absence of more convincing evidence. It is probable that 
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he spoke only of the middle way between the two ex- 
tremes of sense-pleasures (Kama sukha) and austerities 
(Attakilamatho), while it ‘crystallized’ as eightfold path 
later. 

As regards Nibbana or nirvana it is regarded as the 
summum bonum for a Buddhist. The Buddha himself de- 
liberately avoided any positive answer to the question: 
‘what is nibbana?’ He regarded it as beyond any discus- 
sion (atarkavachara) avyakrta or akathaniya. According 
to the Mahavagga, the truth or dhamma realized by the 
Buddha at the time of Enlightenment consisted of the 
patichchasamuppada and nibbana. The attainment of 
nirvana makes one different from ordinary mortals. He 
becomes omniscient, all-enlightened, and released; he 
remains unpolluted by everything and enjoys perfect calm. 
According to G.C. Pande, the evidence of the Buddhist 
texts ‘cumulatively suggests an Absolutist position and 
supports the Madhyamika interpretation’s. As on his 
death the Buddha was like a flame blown out by the 
wind, he could do no more for his disciples; he therefore 
urged them to take the dhamma for their refuge (Sarana). 
It tends to make the trigarana formula—the Buddhist con- 
fession of faith (I go for refuge to the Buddha; I go for 
refuge to the Doctrine; I go for refuge to the Order) 
meaningless though the antiquity of the formula can 
hardly be doubted for it is frequently mentioned in the 
canon and occurs in the Bhabru edict of Asoka, 
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Buddha and Early Buddhism 


S.R. BHATT 


Caratha bhikkhave carikam 

Bahujanahitaya bahujana sukhaya lokanukampaya 
Atthaya, hitaya, sukhaya 

Devamanussanam 


O Monks! Move around for the well-being of every one, for 
the happiness of every one, showering compassion on the entire 
world; for the good, for the welfare, for the happiness of divine 
and human. 


Vinaya Pitaka 1. 23 


The advent of Sakyamuni, the Buddha, initially the light 
of India and Asia and now of the entire world, has been 
a significant event in the history of world culture and 
civilization. Born in a princely family with all material 
prosperity and physical comforts, he was awakened by 
the pain and suffering, finitude and evanescence of the 
mundane life. After intensive study, deep reflections and 
profound meditation, the Buddha gained insight into the 
nature of reality and the phenomenal world. Having at- 
tained enlightenment, he did not remain self-centred. He 
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was not content with his own emancipation and longed 
for the liberation of the suffering humanity. He showed 
to the humanity the sure path of Nirvana, a way to eradi- 
cate suffering and to escape from the labyrinth of the 
cycle of birth and death (bhava cakra), which consisted of 
a symbiosis of wisdom and conduct, ethics and medita- 
tive practice. He realized the ‘Four Noble Truths’, and 
practiced them in the form of ‘Noble Eight-fold Path’ in 
his own life and subsequently enlightened people about 
it. That is why he was regarded as a great healer, a 
liberator (bhesajya guru or tayin). In the words of Rhys 
Davids, ‘He was the greatest, and wisest, and best of that 
long line of reformers who have tried to infuse new 
strength into the religious life of India’ (Buddhism, p. 83). 


II 


The Buddha has been one of the finest proponents of 
Indian culture. He was an inheritor of an old tradition as 
well as a creator of a new outlook. In his own words, 
‘Even so have I, O Monk, seen an ancient way, an an- 
cient road, traversed by the supremely enlightened ones 
of the olden times’ (Samyutta Nikaya Il, pp. 106-7). The 
Buddha was a well-read and well-versed person with a 
critical bent of mind and subtle logical acumen. He was 
well-steeped in the Vedic lore and drew his ideas and 
inspirations from it. He was fully exposed to the rich 
and varied cultural milieu of his time. The point to be 
noted is that he was not born in an intellectual void and 
his ideas did not grow in a cultural vacuum or in isola- 
tion. In fact, they sprang up as resurgent thoughts 
protesting against the distortions in the Vedic lore which 
crept in later on in the vast temporal canvas of Indian 
history. It should be made clear that the Buddha did not 
condemn the Vedas but only those aberrations which 
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were violative of Vedic spirit and about which even the 
Upanisads raised their voice. The protest against violence 
in sacrifice can be cited as an example, as it is expressed 
in the Brhadaranyaka or Mundaka Upanisad. Of course, 
the Buddha was more vocal and emphatic. 

It will be pertinent to state that at the time of the birth 
of the Buddha, there was no existence of what we now 
call as ‘Hinduism’. The word ‘Hinduism’ is a late coinage. 
It has been a name assigned to later Brahmanic tradition 
but initially it meant ‘Indian’. Indian culture was known 
as Zendu in some parts of Asia and the word ‘Hindu’ is 
derived from this. What we now call as Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, Jainism, etc., are distinct phases of the same 
pluralistic Indian culture. They possess the same spiritual 
genus and as species they differ only in emphasis. They 
share the same stock of culture, have a common source of 
ideas, beliefs and practices and, therefore, inspite of a 
shift in emphasis, they have no cleavages. They are like 
different branches stemming from the same root. Percep- 
tive and unbiased Western indologists like Macnicol, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rhys Davids, Mrs. Stevenson and many others, 
apart from several Indian scholars, have very categori- 
cally avered this fact and have adduced evidences in 
support. 

It can be said in the words of Dr S. Radhakrishnan 
that, ‘Buddha did not feel that he was announcing a new 
religion. He was born, grew up and died a Hindu. He 
was restating with a new emphasis the ancient ideals of 
Indo-Aryan civilization’ (Foreword to 2500 Years of Bud- 
dhism, p. 68, Government of India, Publication Division). 
Dr S. Mukherjee in his paper on Buddhism in The Cul- 
tural Heritage of India states, ‘It will not be incorrect to 
say that every Hindu is a Buddhist. Buddhism has per- 
meated the entire religious and philosophical thought of 
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India and percolated into the deepest recesses of the re- 
ligious mentality of the present-day Hindus’ (Ed. Haridas 
Bhattacharya, Vol. I, p. 575, Kolkata, 1958). It was not 
for nothing that long before Varaha, Agni and other 
Puranas accepted Buddha as an Avatara of Visnu, the 
most significant Mahayana Buddhist text Lankavatara Siitra 
itself identified the Buddha with Visnu and Rama. In the 
Hindu tradition, all honours due to other incarnations of 
Visnu were also accorded to the Buddha. He was wor- 
shipped along with Visnu or Siva or as Visnu or Siva, by 
offering flowers, food, cloths, incense, prayers, etc. The 
Puranic pantheon and mythology were adopted in Bud- 
dhism and all Hindu gods and demi-gods were made to 
be engaged in the services of the Buddha. The Gita Govinda 
of Jayadeva, the temples in Bihar, Orissa, Nepal, etc., are 
eloquent testimony to this absorption of Buddhism in the 
broad Hindu fold. 


I 


The Buddha was a great social reformer. He was op- 
posed to the caste system and social hierarchy. He 
accepted the vocational distinctions prevalent in the so- 
ciety but accorded equal status to all the varnas. He 
declared, ‘Ime cattéro vanna samasama honti. Samano 
Gotamo catuvannim suddidm pafifapeti’, ie. ‘All the four 
varnas are exactly the same. One who is a sramana gotama 
recognizes all as equally pure’ (Digha Nikaya I, 99-100). 

The Buddha was not ill-disposed towards the 
brahmanas and, in fact, longed to be brahmana in the 
next birth. The history of Buddhist thought in India tes- 
tifies the fact that most of the prominent Buddhist thinkers 
were brahmanas. Of course, there were fierce verbal ex- 
changes between Buddhist and non-Buddhist scholars and 
votaries but Saiva Vaisnava conflicts were also there not 
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only in words but also physically. The Buddha explicitly 
said that one becomes a brahmana or a Sudra not by 
birth but by deeds. Notwithstanding all this it must be 
emphasized that the Buddha, like the Vedic and 
Upanisadic thinkers, was a great champion of egalitari- 
anism and democratic mode of thinking and living. 
Oecumenistic outlook was deeply ingrained in him. This 
gave rise to Buddhist syncretism which enabled Buddhism 
to coexist with other national cultures of Asia. 


IV 


Buddhism, like any other system of philosophical thought 
in India, has its springs and moorings in the Vedic and 
Upanisadic thought. As H. Zimmer has rightly remarked, 
‘The Buddha remained within the sphere of India’s tra- 
ditional philosophy’ (Philosophies of India, pp. 530-1, New 
York, 1951). The Nasadiya Siikta of the Reveda explicitly 
refers to sat (from which Satkaryavada evolved) and asat 
(from which Asatkayavada evolved which culminated in 
the theory of pratityasamutpada) and proposes to tran- 
scend the two viewpoints (an idea which was formulated 
as madhyama pratipad). In the Chandogya and the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisads, the doctrine of Namariipa and 
the distinction between paramartha and vyavahdra have 
been clearly propounded. The Maitrayani Upanisad advo- 
cates the ideals of Niratma and Sunya as the summum 
bonum on life (Chapter VI) The Yoga Vaéistha Ramayana 
(IL, 5, 6, 7 and 16) avers the same. The same advocacy is 
found in the Mahabharata, Santiparva, 191, 23. The idea of 
nissvabhavata of all empirical objects is expounded in the 
Brhadaéranyaka Upanisad. Of course, credit goes to the 
Buddha in giving these ideas the most effective formula- 
tion. AE. Gough in Philosophy of the Upanisads (p. 187) 
remarks that ‘Buddhism is the philosophy of the 
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Upanisads with Brahman left out’. K.S. Murty writes that: 
‘Marya Falk and others Conclusively demonstrated’ (in 
D.L. Snellgroves words Buddhist Himalaya, p. 284, n. 4) 
‘the origin of Buddhist religious experience in the general 
context of the Upanisads’ (Foreword to Bodhi-Rasmi). The 
Vedantic and the Buddhist thoughts are so very akin that 
some Buddhist thinkers were regarded as ‘crypto- 
vedantins’ while some Vedantic thinkers were regarded 
as crypto-Buddhists: The Puraiyjas and some later Vedantic 
thinkers have opined that conceptually the Brahman of 
Vedanta and the Sunya of Madhyamika are the same. 
The idea of Brahman as the source and sustenance of the 
entire universe is similar to the idea of Bhiitatathata and 
Dharmakaya in Mahayana Buddhism. D.T. Suzuki in Out- 
lines of Mahayana ably demonstrates this. Hajime 
Nakamura, a great authority on Buddhism and Vedanta 
opines that, ‘the realization of Nirvana can be explained 
as taking refuge in the true self of one’s own. On this 
point the Buddha’s assertion is very similar to that of the 
Upanisads and of Vedanta philosophy. But the latter’s 
self (Atman) was rather metaphysical, whereas the 
Buddha’s self was genuinely practical [Buddhism in the 
Modern World (eds.) H. Dumoulin and J.C. Malarado, 
p. 18, New York and London, 1976]. The same is reiter- 
ated by Josquin péirez-Remon in his book Self and Not-self 
in Early Buddhism (Mouton, the Hague, 1980, pp. 304-5). 
Th. Stcherbatsky in his The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana 
(p. 63) writes that there is but little difference between 
Buddhism and Vedanta. ‘One need not multiply citations 
in support from erudite Buddhist scholars on this point. 
We have to properly understand and appreciate the con- 
cepts of nairatmya and anatma in the specific context in 
which they have been expounded, keeping in view the 
Buddhavacana and the later developments in the 
Mahayana.’ 
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Vv 


The history of Indian philosophical thought evinces an 
intense exchange of ideas (vida), both constructive and 
critical, between and among various systems of thoughts, 
including Buddhism. It goes to the credit of Buddhism 
and Nyaya to develop an elaborate method of vada for 
this purpose and we have many subtle and sophisticated 
works written on the topic. The debates in the form of 
purvapaksa and uttarapaksa or siddhanta among Indian 
thinkers belonging to different schools of thought have 
been very fierce but illuminating, which have resulted in 
mutual corrections as also enrichment. There have been 
mutual borrowings and thus improvement in ideas. For 
example, the well-known four Brahmaviharas professed 
and practiced by the Buddha are derived from the Yoga 
Siitras of Patanjali. It is indisputable that the Buddha was 
initiated in the yogic practice by Alara Kalam and Udraka 
Ramaputra. The Buddhist vipassana is only a specific form 
of varieties of Yoga systems available to us. The Buddha 
immensely contributed to the propagation and refinement 
of Yoga. There is a close affinity between the Sankhya 
philosophy and teachings of the Buddha not only with 
regard to the analysis of suffering and the way to its 
eradication but also about the structure of reality and 
transcient nature of matter. The idea of paramanu is shared 
by the Buddha with the Vaisegikas. In epistemology, the 
concepts of Apta, svaprakasa, svatah pramanya, etc., are 
common to Buddhism and Mimamsa. The fact is that all 
the Indian philosophical systems developed in a mutual 
give and take situation and no one single system should 
be approached in isolation from the rest. Mutual borrow- 
ing is a healthy attitude and it has been inculcated in the 
Indian mind right from the Vedic times. 
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VI 


The Brahmanic and Sramanic traditions have their basis 

in the Vedic thought and both were prevalent and sig- 

nificantly interacting well before the advent of the Buddha 

on the scene. The contribution of the Buddha was to 

purge the Brahmanic tradition of its ritualistic stereotypes, 

sacrificial violence and other impurities. He founded a 

religious order, i.e. Sarigha and gave a new turn to the 

institution of satmydasa. For entry into the Sarigha 

three vows were to be undertaken. But this apart, there 

were certain rules and regulations of the monastic life 

which were to be followed. There were positive and 

negative prescriptions and one who is to be initiated in 

the Sariigha was taught about these by the preceptors. 

Those who transgressed the rules were given suitable 

punishments. Patimokkhasutta and several other Pali trea- 

tises deal with them in detail. The functioning of the 
Sanigha was democratic. The authority of the Sarigha 
was supreme and binding on all the inmates. As admis- 
sion to the Sariigha was simple, so was exit from it. A 
monk was always at liberty to return to his household 
life. In the beginning women were not admitted in the 
Sarigha but later on they were also initiated in the order 
but with a different code known as Bhikkhuiipatimokkha. 
Separate bhikkhuni Sariigha were established. The monks, 
and nuns were required to lead an ascetic life of 
unworldliness and were asked to spend most of their 
time in meditation in the monastery. 


VII 


The Buddha was a wise and a practical person fully 
knowledgeable of human psychology. He not only dis- 
cerned the inner cravings of human heart and intellect, 
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he also knew the logic and language in which he was to 
communicate with them. So he gave his discourses in the 
language in which people were conversant. But later on, 
Buddhist scholars took recourse to Sanskrit or mixed San- 
skrit. Geographical distances also required resorting to 
Sanskrit which was perhaps the Lingua franka at that 
time. The story of two brahmana brothers of Purusapura 
(present Peshawar in Pakistan) recorded in the 
Cullavagga testifies the need to put the Buddhavacanas in 
Chandasa, i.e. Vedic Sanskrit. Among the followers of the 
Buddha, brahmanas were quite prominent and they 
preferred to use Sanskrit. Another reason could be the 
ease with which subtle and sophisticated ideas were to 
be expressed and communicated and Sanskrit was handy 
for this job for the scholiasts. 


VI 


The Buddha was not in favour of believing in a Creator- 
God, nor did he like any cult or hero worship. He did not 
claim divinity or divine powers in him. This is the general 
impression about him. However, subsequently, in the 
course of time, he was deified and his worship 
commenced. Large size images of the Buddha were 
constructed. The Puranic pantheon and mythology were 
accepted wholesale and complicated religious symbolism 
was developed. The same Puranic Yaksas, Yaksinis, 
Dikpalas, Devatas, Nagas, Kubera, Indra, Brahma, 
Prajapati, Gandharvas, Apsaras, Raksasas, Pisacas, etc., 
found a place in the Buddhist mythology. Supernatural 
powers were ascribed to the Buddha. This was more so 
in the later Buddhism. One thing is definite that the 
Buddha was a spiritualist and not a materialist, His silence 
on the question of the existence of God is to be interpreted 
as his non-acceptance of the idea of Creator-God. 
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IX 


It is a widespread opinion that Buddhism became extinct 
in or was banished from India, the land of its origin and 
development. It is perhaps not a correct way of looking 
at the situation. Buddhism was an offshoot of Indian 
culture and not an upstart movement originating de novo. 
So the Indian psyche accepted and imbibed the ideas 
propagated by the Buddha as something worthwhile. It 
was quite natural, therefore, that Buddha’s teachings got 
assimilated in the mainstream Indian culture. The 
interfusion was so deep and pervasive that there was no 
need for its separate existence in India. All aspects of 
‘Hindu culture’ became Buddhistic by the acceptance of 
the main doctrinal and practical tenets of Buddhism. As 
Professor S. Mukherjee has opined in the paper referred 
to earlier, Buddhism may not exist in India as a separate 
sect (of course, now it does as a result of its revival by Dr 
Ambedkar), but Hinduism is Buddhism and Buddhism is 
Hinduism. The so-called decline of Buddhism is a mis- 
taken view. It is assimilation and absorption of something 
which is our own and not something alien. As Dr S. 
Radhakrishnan has stated, ‘The Buddha left his footprints 
on the soil of India and his mark on the soul of the 
country’. India is Buddhistic through and through, 
whether we believe it or not. It is not a matter of argu- 
mentation but of feeling. 

Buddhism is alive in the deepest recesses of the Hindu 
mind and it cannot be extinct so long as Hinduism is 
extant. One has not to see the legacy of Buddhism in the 
national emblems in the form of Dharma Cakra \or 
simhanada, or in the sectarian followers, but one has| to 
look for it in the very cultural ethos of the country, in our 
modes of thinking and ways of living. If one wants to see 
cleavages and chasms one is free to do so but this does 
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not seem to be a healthy approach. There have been 
vested interests to take such a stance but there have also 
been sane non-divisive approaches. 


Xx 


While concluding this article, it may be said that the 
Buddha is one of the most revolutionary thinkers and the 
holiest persons ever lived on the earth. He has been a 
beacon light not only for India or Asia but for the entire 
world. His advocacy of pursuit of Prajfia@ and practice of 
Karuna, his vision of self-sameness with everyone (Paratma 
samata), and zealous longing for eradication of suffering 
of others as one’s own (Paratma parivartana) cross all bar- 
riers of race, creed, country and even humanity. His 
benevolent teachings of universal compassion and cosmic 
goodwill, his emphasis on the noble virtues of Maitri, 
Karuna, Mudita and Upeksi known as Brahmaviharas (i.e., 
living and working for totality), all these have a signifi- 
cant message for the present-day distracted humankind 
suffering from exhaustion of spirit and languishing in the 
narrow and rigid confinements of ego-centricism, 
parochalism and disasterous materialistic consumerism. 
In the present times, our traditional cultures are facing 
terrible danger of extinction under the perverting impact 
of the so-called modernization which is divisive, depriv- 
ing and destructive. For the first time since their inception, 
such a large-scale threatening situation has arisen. We 
have not so far cared to share a common platform to 
meet the challenge in a decisive and global way, may be 
due to ignorance, negligence, self-centeredness or bewitch- 
ment with modernism, etc. A time has come for the 
beginning of a cultural renaissance for which the teach- 
ings of the Buddha can play a vital and pivotal role. A 
renewal of cross-cultural interactions under their banner 
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will not only help and contribute to mutual understand- 
ing, mutual empathy and mutual enrichment, it will also 
consolidate our common spiritual roots and resources. It 
will enable us to appreciate the spiritual, holistic and 
integral perspective as against the divisive and dichoto- 
mous world-view. If the humanity looks back to its hoary 
past to discern whatever is true, good and beautiful, 
whatever is living and beneficial in it, the wisdom of 
those times will help with greater intimately and more 
truly to our mutual well-being. 


| 


G.C. Pande on Jaina Ethics 


MUKUL RAJ MEHTA 


Professor G.C. Pande has presented his thoughts regard- 
ing almost all Indian philosophical schools. Jainism, being 
an important part of Indian history, culture and philoso- 
phy, has also attracted Pande to think and state his views 
on it. I understand that his first work related to Jainism, 
appeared in April 1963 in the form of an article titled 
‘The Life of The Upper Classes in The Earliest Jaina 
Literature’. It was published by Rajasthan Jaina Sabha in 
Mahavir Jayanti Smarika, which was edited by Pt. Chain 
Sukhdas Nyayatirth. Pande’s view in the article is that 
the earliest Jainist texts are so exclusively occupied with 
the life of the ascetic that it is impossible to glean from 
them any considerable information regarding its secular 
culture. There is also the additional difficulty that infor- 
mation about secular society is fuller in those parts of the 
canon which abound in myths and legends of a very 
uncertain chronological position. 

Consequently, in order to build a composite picture of 
society by utilizing all the information scattered in the 
Jainist canon! would hardly be a permissible procedure; 
it may not give us a true picture of any particular time 
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or place. It must be remembered that the Jainist canon 
took its present shape in the period from c. 300 BC to the 
fifth century AD, a period of much political and, hence, 
probably much social change. 

A lecture on ‘Role of The Idea of Kriyavada in Jaina 
Logic’ was delivered by Professor Pande in the Univer- 
sity of Rajasthan in 1974. Pande also delivered two 
lectures on Jainism, which were held under the auspices 
of Shri Raj Krishen Jain Memorial Lectures Committee, 
University of Delhi, on 3 and 4 February 1977. The lec- 
tures titled ‘Jaina Ethical Tradition and Its Relevance’ 
and ‘The Jaina Conception of Knowledge and Reality 
and Its Relevance to Scientific Thought’ were well at- 
tended and highly appreciated by the newly formed and 
fast-emerging Idological circles of Delhi. These lectures 
were published by the University of Delhi in 1977 in a 
book form entitled ‘R.K. Jain Memorial Lectures on 
Jainism’, of which very few copies exist today. 

In February 1977, Pande delivered three lectures in the 
L.D. Lecture series at L.D. Institute of Indology, 
Ahmedabad. These lectures were published by the Insti- 
tute in 1978 in a book titled Sramana Tradition: Its History 
and Contribution to Indian Culture. The first lecture deals 
with the Sramanic outlook on life and its impact on Vedic 
thought as developed in the Upanisads. The second lec- 
ture clearly brings out the salient features of the moral 
and social outlook of Sramanism. The learned scholar 
maintains that the Dharma, which Asoka sought to preach 
in his edicts, represents the quintessence of the Sramanic 
ethos for lay life. He concludes the lecture by declaring 
that Sramanism constitutes a system of universal, ratio- 
nal and ethical religion which is wholly non-sectarian, as 
applicable and relevant today as it was 2,500 years ago. 
The third lecture is devoted to the Sramanic critique of 
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Brahmamism. The author acquaints us with the rational 
Sramanic criticism of casteism, validity of the Vedas and 
the idea of God. His concluding words are memorable. 
He says: ‘Sramanic atheism is not a variety of irreligion. It 
faces the evil and suffering of life squarely and attributes 
it to human failings rather than to the mysterious design 
of an unknown being. It stresses the inexorableness of 
the moral law. No prayers and worship are of any avail 
against the force of Karman. It emphasizes self-reliance in 
the quest of salvation. Man needs to improved himself by 
a patient training of the will and the purification of feel- 
ings. Such purification leads to an inward illumination of 
which the power is innate in the soul or mind.’ This is 
quite different from the Vedic view where illumination 
comes from outside, either from an eternally revealed 
word or from the grace of God. 

Pande’s introduction to the three lectures is thought- 
provoking and illuminating. Therein he clearly brings out 
the distinction between culture and civilization, and shows 
how they are inextricably intertwined in the historical 
process. Again, he successfully attempts to demonstrate 
the origin, development and dialectical interweaving of 
two attitudes of Pravrtti and Nivrtti in Indian culture.* 

On the invitation of Prakrit Bharati Sansthan, Profes- 
sor Pande delivered six lectures in the Centre for Jaina 
Studies, University of Rajasthan, Jaipur in 1984. These 
lectures were on topics like ‘The Vedic Hiererchical Theory 
and Its Jaina Critique’, ‘Political Ideas and the Ethos’, 
‘The Jaina Puranic Tradition’, ‘The Tradition of Niti’ ‘The 
Jaina Niti Tradition: Hemachandra’ and ‘Concluding Re- 
flections’. These lectures were published in a book form 
entitled Jaina Political Thought from Prakrit Bharati 
Sansthan and Centre for Jaina Studies jointly in 1984. 
This book was well appreciated by scholars, being a rare 
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book of its own kind. Professor Pande says regarding his 
approach on the subject that, ‘By Jaina political thought 
I mean political thought consistent with the basic prin- 
ciples of Jaina religion and philosophy. The political ideas 
expressed in avowedly political works by Jaina authors 
claim to belong to this category but do not exhaust it. 
Reflection on political reality and ideals in the light of the 
Jaina tradition indeed constitute an inexhaustible vein 
because it includes within itself creative possibilities.’ 

Pande says, ‘It may be objected that my definition of 
Jaina political thought is too wide. A good deal of politi- 
cal thought being purely secular and technical would be 
consistent with Jainism or for the matter of that with any 
religion.”® 

In this article I will mention some of the thoughts of 
Pande regarding Jainism on the basis of his one compre- 
hensive article entitled ‘The Jaina Ethical Tradition and 
Its Relevance’. The origin of the Jaina tradition has been 
generally attributed in critical scholarship to a reforming 
or protestant movement from within the earliest Vedic 
tradition. Pande had argued nearly 55 years ago (at the 
age of 24) that we ought to accept the existence of an 
ascetic tradition in India prior to the sixth century BC, a 
tradition which was contemporary with but independent 
of the Vedic tradition.® Since then, several scholars have 
tended to identify this hypothetical non-Vedic ascetic 
tradition with the Jaina tradition prior to Mahavira and 
Parsva.’ The resultant is only a reaffirmation of Jaina 
tradition under the aegis of supposedly historical schol- 
arship. Pande says, ‘Personally, I would like to sound a 
note of caution from the point of view of critical history. 
I have no doubt that the Jaina tradition goes beyond 
Parsva but how far and in what shape, remains wholly 
speculative. Vedic texts do refer to ascetics who appear 
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to have been different from the usual seers and sages but 
we cannot identify them further. The important thing to 
note in this context is that the Vedic tradition accepted 
asceticism only gradually and with some reluctance.’ 

Pande says that it is thus fair to assume that while the 
older Vedic tradition emphasized the values of social 
obligations and their fulfilment through ritual and sacra- 
ment preparing man for widsom, ultimately there existed 
by its side another tradition, less known and fugitive, the 
tradition of Sramanism which was characterized by its 
doctrine of Samsara and its attendant attitudes of pessi- 
mism and mendicancy. Now an analysis of the earliest 
portions of the Jaina canon reveals that Sramanism, thus 
characterized, could well summarize the original 
Nirgrantha doctrine. In this sense, it would be correct to 
say that the Jaina tradition gives us the earliest and most 
authentic version of an ancient Sramanic stream of 
thought which can be distinguished from the well-known 
orthodox Vedic tradition. How challenging the situation 
was, we must seek to realize through an effort of the 
imagination in view of the habit acquired by our later 
experience of treating such contradiction as part of a 
syncretic harmony where the orthodox and the hetero- 
dox, Vedic and non-Vedic tradition cooperate as elements 
of a larger and catholic Indian tradition. Theory and 
Practice of Jaina ethics would not be intelligible unless it 
is placed in this socio-historical milieu. The Nirganthas 
challenged the absoluteness of social obligations, relating 
them to the lower, egoistical nature and passions of man. 
Against these social obligations, they placed the obliga- 
tion of man to follow his own Spiritual nature. 

The Jainas, however, strongly held that action has re- 
ality and relative freedom and that it needs to be regulated 
by Principles which can be discovered through both spiri- 
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tual intuition and the tradition of wisdom in which such 
an intuition has found expression. 

Regarding the analysis of Action, Professor Pande states 
that the Jaina view is said to be the affirmation of the 
soul, affirmation of action, affirmation of the world. 
Action or Kriya has its source in the innate spontaneity 
or power (virya) of the soul. This purely spiritual power 
of the soul provides the apperceptive focus (upayoga) to 
the mental activity which includes diverse conative states 
and impulses and their resultant disposition and effects. 
Mental activity, in turn, induces physical motion and the 
result is the inflow of material particles, in particular, of 
the infinite and ubiquitous subtle particles of Karman 
which contact the soul and cover up its parts in diverse 
ways.° This is the process of Yoga and Bandha.!° From 
the innate freedom of the spiritual will to its getting 
helplessly caught in the meshes of Karman, this is the 
process of action which generates Samsara. Right con- 
duct is the reversal of this process, leading from bondage 
to freedom. 

It follows, thus, that action is a real complexity of spiri- 
tual, mental and physical elements with a variable degree 
of freedom in such a manner that the complex may be 
tending towards its erosion or enhancement.!! In as far 
as the soul forgets its true nature and follows the direc- 
tive of desires and passions, it moves downwards and 
outwards into the vortex of matter and into greater 
igorance, bondage and suffering. At every level, action 
remains the expression of the soul’s energy and its power 
to cause a real change (Parinama) to itself and its environ- 
ments.!* When the soul acts through a passion-tainted 
mind, it gets involved in the obstructive accumulations of 
matter but it can start shedding this burden and move 


inwards and upwards. 
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Action is conceived as twofold, as motion (Parispanda) 
and as change of state (Parinama).'° The soul, in its state 
of freedom, has an innate upward motion!* and a 
pure change of state in terms of the operation of its infinite 
qualities of power, knowledge and bliss. In the state of 
bondage, the soul is the cause of its own good and evil 
mental transformations and the motions of the physical 
body are appropriated by it. The basic activity of the soul 
is its casual functioning in relation to its own states, the 
making of the soul of itself through its own functioning.'® 
In all its psychic activity through which the soul deter- 
mines itself, it functions through its own power and 
remains within a process of self-determination though its 
resultant accumulation of matter functions as a concomi- 
tant causal factor.1° 

At the same time, action effects a real change in the 
world. Although action simultaneously connects the soul 
and the world, the soul need not abandon its autonomy 
wholly. The reality of action and the autonomy of the 
soul in this regard are, thus, fundamental Jaina tenets 
and form the basis of Jaina ethics. Although common 
sense does not doubt the everyday experience of the re- 
ality of free will and of human action affecting the 
environment, a number of schools and sects in the days 
of Mahavira and also later questioned the truth of such 
assumptions and advocated naturalistic, deterministic and 
illusionistic views. The Jainas vigorously contested these 
ideas. 

Regarding the doctrine of Karman, Pande says that the 
general answer to the moral question accepted by all the 
non-materialistic schools was in terms of the law of 
Karman. The doctrine of Karman extended the casual law 
to the moral realm. It held that good and evil deeds have 

a necessary causal connection with the experience of 
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happiness and unhappiness. Since this is intended in a 
more than psychological sense there was obviously need 
for a mediating agency which would connect the Karman 
with its result which might be greatly separated from it 
in time and space. Brahmanical systems tended to postu- 
late God as the agency which rewards or punishes good 
and evil deeds. Jainism, like Buddhism, however, attrib- 
uted an unseen power to Karman itself which brought 
about its results at the appropriate time. One implication 
of this doctrine is that the distinction of good and evil 
must be held to be objective and independent of subjec- 
tive relativity. Another implication is that action must be 
held to create an unconscious and persistent force which 
remains connected with the psyche of the agent and has 
the capacity of directing it into situations appropriate to 
its own fruition and controlling the affective reactions of 
the experience arising from such situations. Beginning as 
a state of the mind or Bhavakarman, action generates a 
bodily resultant, Dravyakarman or Pudgalakarman.” The 
fact that good and evil are originally distinct states of the 
mind is commonly accepted by both the Jainas and the 
Buddhists.!8 The distinction is not one of obedience or 
disobedience to a divinely proclaimed law but one of 
innate quality which may be subjectively perceived in 
terms of emotional direction. The Jainas and the Bud- 
dhists, however, differ in relation to the nature of the 
force generated by action. The Buddhists think of it as an 
unconscious psychic force, a latent disposition—Vasana 
or Samskara—which is responsible for the projection of 
the world that is appropriate to the psyche. It is in the 
idealistic school of Buddhism that this doctrine becomes 
fully consistent and reaches its highest effectiveness. The 
Jainas, however, think of the resultant of psychic action 
in terms of an accumulation of matter which is absorbed 
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by the soul. This matter is subtle and invisible consisting 
of extremely minute particles which form infinite aggre- 
gate (Vargana). These particulars attach themselves to 
different points on the location of the soul.!? These Karmic 
material aggregates are of eight basic types (mula-prakrit) 
and mature on different occasions.?° Their maturing ei- 
ther obscures or distorts the faculties of the soul. 

This materialistic interpretation of Karman is quite dis- 
tinctive of the Jaina tradition. It has been condemned as 
primitive and, then again, admired as scientific. The in- 
finite will or Virya of the pure spirit is reduced and 
transformed in the state of bondage to the threefold Yoga, 
viz., physical, mental and vocal activity which constantly 
depends on the operation of material factors. There can 
be no doubt that this way of looking at Karman as involv- 
ing an unconscious force arising out of the soul’s 
willingness, but limiting its freedom, linking together the 
psychic and physical processes and determining the 
course of experience in terms of its affective dimension, 
is a plausible hypothesis seeking to explain the facts of 
moral life.”4 

Free will and determinism are, however, so interlocked 
that the complete rejection of either involves the other in 
difficulties. The Jaina answer to the paradox of action is 
itself dialectical. To be is to change and yet persist”* and 
the soul is as much subject to this law as matter. The soul 
and matter are directly the causes of their own changes 
and are, in this sense, free from heteronomous determi- 
nation or interaction with something absolutely distinct.” 
Nevertheless, they have a beginningless association and 
their changes provide occasions for the changes of each 
other. In this sense, just as reality involves change as well 
as persistence, action involves autonomy as well as het- 
eronomy. The distinction of two levels—Vyavahara-naya 
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and Niscaya-naya—is accepted but both are accepted as 
real. The soul’s association with matter is as real as its 
dissociation in liberation. While an erroneous action 
strengthens this bondage, the right action tends towards 
liberation. In the state of liberation this duality of right 
and wrong action is ended and replaced by a kind of 
action which does not produce any Karmic results. 

The effort at withdrawal from Samsara constitutes the 
next level. This effort, as is well-known, is twofold. It 
involves restraint or Samvara and rejection or Nirjara. 
This process, again, may be practised in a whole time 
and wholehearted manner, or under the constraint of 
ordinary worldly life, thus giving rise to the two streams 
of morality, that of the householder and that of the as- 
cetic. Above these two lies the level of Paramartha or 
Niscaya-naya. To this level belongs the life of the per- 
fected ones where the soul shines forth in the glory of its 
innate omniscience and wholly passionless and selfless 
spontaneity. If the soul is externally entangled at the first 
level functioning as a Bahiratman, and seeks to withdraw 
into itself as an Antaratman at the second level, it can 
only be described as functioning spiritually and yet cos- 
mically at the third level, the level of Paramatman. The 
meaning and relevance of ethics varies at these three 
levels of the soul. 

According to Pande, the Jainas formulate quite clearly 
that desire and aversion, pleasure and pain, are not pure 
psychic elements. On the contrary, they depend on bodily 
structures and objects and their presence misdirects the 
psyche into the ways of spiritual evil. Since sensuous 
desire and pleasures are radically evil, the moral quest 
becomes a negative spiritual quest. To understand the 
evil implied in psychophysical activity and experience 
and seek to abandon it, this becomes the objective of the 
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wise man. But the Jainas go beyond mere askesis and 
consider bodily life as an ultimate evil which must be 
shed through the destruction of Karman or Nirjara. Nirjara 
is attained by external asceticism including the mortifica- 
tion of the flesh and the practice of virtues, study, 
renunciation and meditation. 

Speaking about the spiritual development, Pande says 
that moral life in the usual sense is only a prelude to 
spiritual transcendence. Training in the practice of vir- 
tues, the strenuous abandonment of all natural life, total 
transcendence into the pure perfection of the spirit—these 
are the three stages of ethico-spiritual development. The 
Jainas have mapped out this entire development into 
fourteen stages called the Gunasthanas. Gunas stand for 
specific characteristics of the Jivas as constituted by faith, 
knowledge and conduct while Sthana indicates a stage of 
purity. Gunasthanas, thus, stand for particular stages of 
purity through which the character of the soul evolves. 
False belief is rejected in the second stage while self-con- 
trol becomes habitual from the sixth. Passions are left 
behind beginning from the eleventh stage and activity 
finally in the last stage. The four causes of bondage—lack 
of right belief, lack of self-control, passion and activity— 
are gradually shed in this process. The order in which 
these factors are abandoned is not necessary since the 
order of the Gunasthanas need not be chronological. 

In the ultimate analysis, the concept of the good is the 
concept of what ought to be attained while the concept 
of evil is the concept of what ought to be abandoned or 
avoided. This knowing and avoiding are together termed 
‘comprehension’ or Parijna. The good ultimately is the 
spirit, and the evil, the contact of the spirit with matter. 
Out of this contact arise desires and passions, delusion, 
egoism, activities motivated by them and violence. All 
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these constitute and generate evil. On the other hand, 
non-violence, restraint and self-control, equanimity be- 
tween self and others, rational discrimination, dispassion, 
etc., constitute virtues. All these could be described un- 
der the subjugation of the body, senses and the mind and 
detachment from their bondage. 

Further, Pande says that such a notion of morality 
does not distinguish it from spirituality. It is often as- 
sumed that morality characterizes social behaviour while 
spirituality relates to man’s inner personal life. Alterna- 
tively, one could say that morality regulates man’s 
relations with other men and is an essential stand of the 
social order. Spirituality, on the other hand, character- 
izes man’s relation with himself or with God. Jainism 
conceives the operation of moral rules to extend to man’s 
relations with subhuman and superhuman living beings 
as well as to his dealings with himself at different levels. 

Regarding Caritra and Jnana, Pande says that Jainism 
rejects the notion of revelation as the source of moral 
knowledge just as it rejects sensation and calculation as 
the means of discovering what is good for man. The 
source of morality or Caritra is in knowledge and faith 
which are the natural powers of the soul. The source of 
evil is the Karmic obscuration of these powers. The ulti- 
mate form of this knowledge is Kevala-jnana and from 
that arises the tradition of scriptural knowledge or 
Srutanjnana. Of these Srutajnana is verbal knowledge, both 
conceptual and indirect. As per this view, the right ac- 
tion depends on right knowledge, i.e., what we ought to 
do comes to be indirectly a function of what there is. In 
fact, the function of knowledge is only to remove the 
obstruction in the way of action taking place in accor- 
dance with the nature of its subject as well as its direct 
and indirect subjects. Dharma or moral law is nothing 
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but the natural form of action or Caritra. Caritra is action 
and being in accordance with nature. 

From the Jaina Tattva point of view, Pande’s vision is 
that of the nine Padarthas; sin and virtue are held to be 
reducible to Asrava and Bandha which are psycho-spiri- 
tual relations and processes. Asrava and Bandha are only 
the Vailbhavika paryayas of the Jiva while Samvara, Nirjara 
and Moksa are its Svabhava paryaya. Soul and matter are 
the only two substantial reals. All the other categories, 
Padarthas or Tattvas, are only their relations and changes 
produced by such relations. One might go further and 
say that the soul is the only moral and spiritual category. 
When the soul acts independently by its own nature, it 
acts rightly. When it acts under the influence of matter, 
it acts wrongly and dependently and enters that self- 
perpetuating cycle of evil which is called Samsara. 

Ethics in Jainism, thus, is squarely grounded on Jaina 
metaphysics. It rejects the inevitability and ultimacy of 
sensuous values and does not accept ordinary common 
sense or social opinion as the basis of moral judgement. 
Jaina ethics is not the abstraction of an actual social eth- 
ics. Nor does Jaina ethics have a theological basis as in 
the case of the Vedic tradition. The contrast with Bud- 
dhism, again, is worth mentioning. For the Buddhists 
tight and wrong are dispositions of the will and are dis- 
coverable by anyone in terms of the emotional tone which 
accompanies the acts of the will. Ethics here has a purely 
psychological basis. The Akusala hetus or wrong motives 
are parallel to the Kasayas of the Jainas but whereas the 
Jainas look forward to the soul realizing its true nature, 
the Buddhists deny the soul itself and are left with a 
classification of psychic states on the basis of their intrin- 
sic nature as good and evil. 
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Explaining the concept of Himsa, Professor Pande states 
that the forcible, and distorting impact of the activity of 
one substance upon another is the basic meaning of vio- 
lence. Matter does violence to the soul by obscuring its 
faculties and leading it in time to participate in a similar 
species of causal activity in relation to other souls. This 

activity, being an activity of the soul, has a necessary 

moral character while being of the nature of forcible in- 

tervention in the being of other souls, regardless of their 

feelings or nature becomes ethically evil. This is Hinisa an 

activity of the soul induced by matter and heedless of the 

true nature of the soul and of the sameness of this nature 
for all the souls. 

Pande justifies the Jaina rejection of God by describing 
their spiritual viewpoint. He mentions that freedom, im- 
mortality and God represent the three necessary 
presuppositions of morality. Freedom and immortality are 
obviously well preserved in Jainism. God, anne viet, is 
rejected, His place being taken up, party by Korma and 
party by the perfected soul in the state of Ormmscisnice 
and functioning as a moral teacher. The theory of Karima 
postulates a sufficient causal connection between present 
good and evil actions and their distant consequences in 
terms of happiness and unhappiness. This connection in 
the absence of an all powerful divine agency remains 
mysterious to the understanding. Of the two functions of 
God for the moral life, viz., ensuring a just order where 
men get their desserts and presenting a realized moral 
ideal of perfection, while the first function is thus re- 
served for Karma in Jaina theory, the second is performed 
by the soul itself in its ideal of perfect state, exemplified 
objectively in the lives of the saints. The normal danger 
of the acceptance of God in theistic religion is that it 
slackens the moral will and effort on account of the sense 
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of sin or diffidence or the desire to rely on God and place 
one’s burden on Him. This danger is altogether avoided 
by Jainism which makes a clarion call for total self-reli- 
ance ‘You are your own friend. Why do you seek a friend 
from outside?’ 

Regarding Anuvrata and Mahavrata, Pande says that if 
the Jaina monk seeks to live by a total denial of property, 
sex, egoistic family relationships and violence, the Jaina 
laity has always been a prosperous and powerful com- 
munity where rulers, ministers and merchants have lived 
a complete and successful life. The doctrine of Anuvratas 
is consistent with the bodily and social needs of men and 
also serves to train them towards the Mahavratas in due 
course of time. Of all the Mahavratas, the first and the 
greatest is Ahimsa. It has been called the ultimate essence 
of Dharma or righteousness by the Hindus, Buddhists and 
the Jainas alike. And yet it remains undisputed that the 
Jainas have laid the greatest stress on it. 

Regarding Ahimsa and Vrata, Pande’s view is that the 
Jaina doctrine of Ahimsa is distinguished by its apparent 
extremism arising from the peculiar Jaina doctrines of 
the soul and Karman. Ahimsa has been described as the 
chief of the Vratas. Vrata again has been defined as a 
deliberately adopted rule laying down what is to be done 
and how it is to be done, thus excluding what is not to 
be done. The Vrata, thus, becomes in effect an avoidance 
or a Virati. It has been described as a psychic state con- 
sisting in withdrawal or Nivrttiparinama. It is not, 
however, wholly a negative concept. Deliberately engag- 
ing in good action in accordance with a rule also falls 
within the scope of Vrata. That is why Vratas are not 
subsumed within Samvara. Vratas include positive actions 
(Parispandatmaka). From the standpoint of Niscaya-naya, 
Vrata is really a withdrawal of the will from alien objects 
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and willing the self and dwelling within it. Externally, it 
implies compassion on beings while subjectively, it means 
the abandonment of the passions. In this sense, Vrata is 
the same as the purification of conduct—Caritra. Accord- 
ing to the range of the objects to which the Vrata applies, 
it is divided into the two categories of Mahavrata and 
Anuorata. Thus, Ahimsa as an Anuvrata implies withdrawal 
from gross violence and behaviour, whereas as a 
Mahavrata it implies withdrawal from all evil of the 
nature of violence at any level—mental, vocal or physi- 
cal—whether done personally or caused to be done by 
another or approved. 

Himsa has been defined as destruction of life through 
Pramada. The emergence of Pramada of Raga, Dvesa, etc., 
itself has also been called Himsa. Such psychic states 
are truly suicidal and with this violence to one’s own 
nature we have the starting point of all violence to oth- 
ers. The excessive attention given by the Jainas to details 
of bodily behaviour is due to their doctrine that souls are 
to be encountered almost anywhere. This has even been 
ridiculed and it has been asked, ‘There are living beings 
in water, on land, in the sky; the whole world is agitated 
by the waves of living beings, how can the monks be free 
from Himsa?’ This query has been answered by drawing 
a distinction between gross and microscopic living be- 
ings. The microscopic beings are not easily injured and it 
is other kind of living beings which need to be protected. 

Regarding Jaina vegetarianism, Professor Pande states 
that apart from the control of violent emotions or actions 
towards other human beings, the principle of Ahimsa in 
Jainism implies vegetarianism. There can, however, be no 
doubt that the use of meat for the sake of pleasure or 
habit or normally is clearly contrary to the teachings of 
Buddha as well as Mahavira. It is also clear that the Jaina 
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monks strenuously avoided the use of meat on principle.” 
Nor can there be any doubt that Jainism has been a prin- 
cipal factor in the spread of vegetarianism in India. 
Professor Pande concludes his article, giving his views 
on Jaina Ahimsa from the social point of view, saying 
that it is obvious that the practice of Ahimsa presupposes 
a person and a context where the loss of material things, 
social position or even life would be acceptable in view of 
a superior consciousness and its ideals. This is a context 
where the egoistic and acquisitive attitude are subordi- 
nated to the attitudes of transcendence, acceptance and 
giving up. Now the political context is inherently differ- 
ent. The state is not a person but an impersonal machinery 
charged with the duty of maintaining order and security 
and authorized to use violence as an ultimate resort. The 
spread of pacifism can become effective only if human 
nature is sufficiently educated morally and spiritually not 
to seek the settlement of disputes even at the expense of 
others. In other words, unless the Jaina ideal or equality 
between oneself and another is distributively realized in 
a society, the ideal of non-violence cannot be effectively 
adopted collectively. Darmasya tattvam nihitam guhayam.?5 
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be bound by murta karma-pudgalas? In answer, the contact 
of soul and matter in experience is adduced by 
Kundakunda. Amrtacandra goes to the heart of the matter 
and syas that the bondage is really in terms of psychologi- 
cal identity: srerit feces erga aggre: wera were: 
: Agere 
wey_-aqaerR-weraEreaeta | (Pravacanasara, p. 216). 
The tainting (wparaga) of the soul by the passions is bhava- 
bandha, the attachment of more material particles to the 
pre-existing ones in the soul on this account is dravya- 
bandha; Pudgala-jiva-bandha is the ‘copervasion’ 
(anyonyavagaha) of spirit and matter: aq sfaeitaferet 
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Akalanka on Tattvarthasutra (6.1-2: Kayavanmanah- 
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Ksayopasamapeksena atmanatmparinamah pudgal- 
enaca svaparinamah vyatvaycnaca niscayavyavahara- 
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trividha-vargana lambanapeksah pradesa-parispandah’. 
(Tattvarthavartika, Vol. Il, pp. 504-505); Bhagavati, 3.3-names 
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weer GTA a 
‘Atmaparinamena yoga-bhava-laksabena kriyata iti karma. 
Tadatmanosvatantrikarane mulakaranam. Tadudayapaditah 
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audarikasairadih Isatkarma nokarmetyucyate.’ (Akalanaka, op. 
cit., Vol. IL, p. 488). 
‘gory det oRoTAY werereateqel (Pravacanasara, 2.88). 
Sometimes Kriya is identified with Parispanda and con- 
trasted with Parinama which is called the alternative 
modality (Bhava) of substance (dravya)-Akalanka, op. cit., IL, 
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p- 481. Kundakunda identifies Karma, Parinama, Kriya 
(Pravacanasara, 2.29-30). 
‘Siddhyatamurdhva-gatireva’....(Akalanka, op. cit., Vol. II, 
p- 490). 

Pravacanasara, II, 92-99. 

Samayasara (3.96). Later (3.122) it goes so far as to say— 
“wet cdiseam wa Gat wane’ | 

Cf. Samayasara, 3.88-91-; Cf. Amrtacandra ad Pravacanasara, 
2.30. 

The Buddhists use the word cetana, while the Jainas speak 
of Bhava. 

Pravacanasara, 2.86: 

woeaT BT aay TY wed yrewrsra| 

uferife crerarst feredfet fe sift aosifer | 

These are Jnanavarana, Darsanavarana Vedaniva, Mohaniya, 
Ayus Nama, Gotra, and Antaraya. These are subdivided into 
148 Uttara prakrtis—See Glasenapp, The Doctrince of Karman 
in Jaina Philosophy, pp. 5ff (Bombay, 1942). 

Cf. ‘...we can say that the Sankhya-Yoga (the Vedantin also 
included) admit only material Karman and not its spiritual 
counterpart as well while the Buddhist admits only the 
spiritual counterpart and not the material Karman. Karman, 
in the ultimate analysis, is a link between spirit and matter 
and lasts as long as the worldly existence.’ (Nathmal Tatia, 
Studies in Jaina Philosophy, p. 208). 
‘Utpada-vyaya-dhrauya-yuktam sat’ (Tattvartha, 5.30). 

Cf. Samayasara. 3.81-83. 

Professor S.B. Deo, History of Jaina Monachism, p. 173, agrees 
with the commentators. 

This paper is based on the article ‘The Jaina Ethical Tradi- 
tion and Its Relevance’ by Professor G.C. Pande. 
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G.C. Pande’s Thoughts on Kashmir Saivism 


NAVJIVAN RASTOGI 


Endowed with multi-faceted intellectual equipment G.C. 
Pande ranks among the foremost original Indological 
thinkers of the twenty-first century. Almost all the 
branches of Indology, e.g-, history, culture, art, philoso- 
phy, poetics, aesthetics, besides poetry and Western 
philosophy have become richer by the touch of his cre- 
ative and sharp intellect. I deem it a privilege on having 
been asked to participate in this collective enterprise 
dedicated to evaluate his enduring and vast contribution. 
This paper endeavours at critically structuring Professor 
Pande’s insights pertaining to the Kashmir Saivism.! 
We discern four broad directions of the thoughts of 
Pande on Kashmir Saivism. The first one pertains to the 
foundational philosophical concerns; second, to the syn- 
thesis sought by the Kashmir Saivism with the Indian 
philosophical tradition; third, to the peculiarity brought 
about by the tantric origin and the fourth to the consti- 
tutive essential features of the Kashmir Saivism. The 
critico-comparative analysis contextualized by concurring 
and conflicting schools of thought or appropriating meta- 
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physical reductions to the non-philosophical areas will 
fall under the fourth category. All these undercurrents 
have been enormously enriched by Pande’s profound his- 
torical and ahistorical insight into the Oriental and 
Occidental thought which has proved invaluable towards 
refining our current understanding of the Kashmir 
Saivism. 


FOUNDATIONAL ISSUES 


In Pande’s valuation, Kashmir Saivism emerges as an 
excellent illustration of monistic theism or, for that mat- 
ter, theistic monism.? In fact, this description in itself is a 
close resonance of the Kashmir Saivists’ self-presentation 
in terms of Igvaradvaitavada or Paramesvaradvayavada or 
Sivadvaitavada. However, the question we are confronted 
with, is how do we look at Kashmir Saivism—as a branch 
of theology or as a type of philosophy. The question may 
be phrased differently also: whether it is a dogmatic sys- 
tem or a rational explanation of the scriptures, dgamas in 
this case. Many scholars from the West treat it as a the- 
ology with varying descriptions from ‘personal theology’ 
to ‘philosophical theology’. But Pande differs and this is 
what is important for us. He says that Christianity itself 
is not a theology in the original scripture. Reference to 
personal experiences does occur, but nowhere does it 
crystallize into a system. The idea of theology becomes 
formalized under the Church (Christianity) or the State 
(Islam). This has not happened here and definitely not in 
the context of Kashmir Saivism. The explanation of scrip- 
ture or the structural evolution of the revealed truths 
cannot be circumscribed into a rigorous theological frame. 
The agamic hermeneutics comprises three stages: (i) scrip- 
ture (@gama), (ii) analysis (vyakhya) and (iii) rational/ 
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logical examination (@nviksikt). Same is the case with 
Vedanta also: (i) scripture (upanisad); (ii) Brahmasitra 
(vyakhya) and (iii) Bhasya (@nviksiki). In all fairness, there- 
fore, a system based on scriptures such as Kashmir Saivism 
is not a theology. 

For Pande, Kashmir Saivism is philosophy. In this he is 
backed by tradition too. Somananda, the first proponent 
of the system, uses the word drsti, a synonym of dargana, 
while naming his treatise as Sivadrsti. Madhavacarya in 
his famous compendium, Sarvadarsanasarigraha, calls it 
Pratyabhijfiadarsana. Jayaratha, the illustrious commenta- 
tor of the Tantraloka, specifically refers to the scholars 
from Somananda down to Abhinavagupta as ‘rational- 
ists and interpreters’.* Really speaking, the labelling of 
this system as philosophy seems to be quite in line with 
Pande’s definition of Philosophy.° In his perception, phi- 
losophy is dialectic. Philosophy is always a critique of 
opinions—whether contemporary or gathered over a 
period. The process involves three steps: (i) these opin- 
ions must be held; (ii) they must be accessed by the thinker 
in his personal experiences and (iii) the facts on which 
they are grounded must be validated by examination. In 
other words, it constitutes an attempt towards investiga- 
tion into the very foundation of those opinions and, 
therefore, moving beyond those presuppositions. The two 
aspects of dialectical reasoning are present in equal mea- 
sure in Nagarjuna, Sankara and thinkers of the Kashmir 
Saivism: (i) determination of the opinions/hypotheses of 
the prima facie standpoint intended to be investigated 
and then (ii) unravelling of their inconsistencies. What- 
ever be the philosophical model, it unexceptedly begins 
with a hypothesis. Kashmir Saivism is a sort of spiritual 
philosophy. The reality, which it seeks to attain, cannot 
be established by reasoning. It is aprameya in the sense 


id 
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that it is beyond the range of intellectual reach. This 
source of knowledge is called agama (scripture).° 

This reliance of Kashmir Saivism on agama drives us to 
another connected thesis by Pande. Behind every presup- 
position or fundamental thesis held by a philosophy, there 
is always a world-view or cultural perspective at work. 
In most traditional philosophies, this world-view has 
largely depended upon some religious tradition. In In- 
dian tradition, philosophy is an outcome of an interaction 
between two connected components, dnviksiki (=logic, 
which is described as hetu- or nydya-vidya also depending 
on the context) and adhyatma-vidya. The former is marked 
by its emphasis on the reflective and rational aspect of 
philosophy and the latter by its relation to human and 
transcendental subjectivity. In this sense, the Samkhya, 
Vedanta, Buddhism and Pratyabhijfia—all these philoso- 
phies are at once spiritual and logical (@gaméanusari and 
nyayanusari). To quote Pande, ‘On the one hand, their 
foundations derive from spiritual verities received tradi- 
tionally but realizable personally, and on the other, they 
undertake a systematic logical analysis of their basic con- 
cepts. So the Saiva Sasana or Sastra is designated as drsti, 
dargana or drk as well as naya’.’ Pande’s orientation is 
clear. All these Indian varieties of idealism, though logi- 
cally structured, are species of spiritual idealism, not of 
rational idealism, because they do not regard human rea- 
son, on the basis of the empirical data or a priori, as an 
ultimate cognitive faculty. Their reliance on some tradi- 
tion of spiritual insight drives them to discover their 
identity culled through traditional wisdom and personal 
realization by eradicating the doubts about its very pos- 
sibility and chances of drifting astray (asambhavana and 
viparitabhavana).8 Apparently the concern about the philo- 
sophical identity of the Kashmir Saivism may look trivial 
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but it has far-reaching consequence in the context of 
philosophical values. 


SYNTHESIS WITH INDIAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
TRADITION 


Viewed from the perspective of synthesis of the Kashmir 
Saivism with the underlying spirit of Indian traditional 
thought in general, we notice that what distinguishes 
Indian tradition from other religions and philosophical 
world-views in the world is its spirituality immanent as 
their essence in the culture and philosophy. Its central 
focus has been the inward reflection of the conscious- 
ness. The essence of spiritual pursuit lies in internalizing 
self-consciousness reflected in the flux of experiences, 
discovering the subject, the self, without getting lost into 
mental constructs and objects thereof.’ Its realization 
constitutes knowledge in the primary sense. Vasugupta, 
the author of the Sivasiitras, begins his work identifying 
the self with consciousness rather than with the sub- 
stantive conscious subject.!° Expatiating upon the purpose 
of Vasugupta, Utpala declares in the Igvarapratyabhijna- 
karika that man’s ultimate accomplishment is to discover 
such knowledge as to obtain its meaningfulness in the 
self-referring activity of the consciousness.'' While Pande 
by drawing upon the Yogasiitra’ likens this state with 
the self-resting of the witnessing subject, Abhinavagupta® 
looks upon the same as realization of pure ideality by 
the witnessing self by invoking the same Yogasiitra.\4 
This is that state which frees the individual from the 
cycle of desire-action-enjoyment by establishing him 
within the self. 

Although Pande’s immediate concern, in the context, 
is to dilate upon ‘spiritual science and yoga’, he repeat- 
edly alludes to the thesis of Kashmir Saivism by way of 
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conceptual reductions. Whereas on the one hand, ac- 
cording to Pande, self-discovery is exploring knowledge, 
it is, on the other hand, also trying to find out its perma- 
nent existence, i.e., the notion of consciousness is 
intertwined with that of being. The next stage in the 
pursuit of permanence is generally represented by 
the notion of the other world. Despite the belief that the 
other world is dependent upon action and worship 
(upasana), it was widely conceded that other worldly 
dispensation was solely action-determined and was as 
transient as the worldly state. The direct fallout of this 
idea was that all religious practices instrumental in har- 
nessing the other world were deemed inferior to the search 
for self. It came to be generally accepted that the real 
import of immortality for a man is nothing but dwelling 
in the self (svariipavasthana). This perhaps spells out the 
reasoning behind terming mukti, kaivalya, nirvana as im- 
mortality or immortal abode (amrtapada).'° Man’s journey 
to the other world, its causes, the divinity, its worship, 
death and immortality subsumed within consciousness, 
are transformations or modes of consciousness. Pande 
relies on the first aphorism of the Pratyabhijfia-hrdaya™ to 
prove that in the world of free entities, consciousness is 
not a dependent attribute (dharma); rather it holds the 
key to the entire order of being. Pande, therefore, reduces 
spirituality, as a quest for consciousness, to be the essence 
of Indian culture.!” 

This leads to another, though unstated, conclusion. The 
non-duality, as visualized in the Kashmir Saivism, isa 
sort of integral totality and in this it replicates—tantrico- 
philosophically—Vedic integralism (pirnatvavada).18 
Behind life and death, to be able to visualize an uninter- 
rupted linkage between the manifest form and the 
formless un-manifest is what constitutes the foundation 
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of Vedic integralism. The conflict between the inner and 
the outer is foreign to the consciousness of the seers. The 
propensity of all sciences towards Brahmavidya happens 
to be a part of natural flow. Pande says feelingly, ‘ae 4 
ar woul casi A oy aes aT wore sik oma A VE WA TT 
A wh awe oy sa wed we we Hf afar S cy we z1'? 
On this point of view, the world is not devalued, nor this 
enounced, for in all imperfections of this life the absolute 
perfection alone seems to shine through. 

By the time we reach the early post-Vedic era, a lot of 
parallel traditions—both orthodox and heterodox—emerge 
and thanks to their interaction several schools gradually 
come up seeking a synthesis of diverse traditional view- 
points. The most ancient Vedic seers are seen alive with 
a constant sense of divine compresence and realizaton. 
This state bears close comparison with that of anupaya in 
Kashmir Saivism or Sahaja in the Mahayani Siddha 
school.2° No doubt, the resurgence of Vedic spirituality in 
the form of anupaya or Sahaja was an outcome of the 
efforts towards elimination of duality between spiritual 
vision and worldly deeds brought about by Vedic dhi and 
rta or their Buddhist counterparts, prajia and dharma. 
This was by all means a path of spontaneous vision and 
absolute integrality. 

Pande’s observation unwittingly has a ring of far-reach- 
ing importance about it. The Indian philosophical history 
has been struggling with the question whether the origin 
of the tantric stream is different from and independent of 
the origin of the Vedic stream. Indological scholars have 
sharp disagreement as to its precise answer. However, 
current analysis is indicative of Pande’s unequivocal in- 
clination in favour of the shared unity of origin between 
these two strands of thought. This is the reason the 
totalistic vision of Kashmir Saivism is the tantric trans- 
figuration of the Vedic integralism.”! 
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Now this is easier for us to appreciate that the sub- 
stantive Indian spiritual tradition is a product of give 
and take between Vedic and Sramana cultures.22 The 
efforts towards homogenizing the two are patently vis- 
ible in the Gita, puranas and tantras, the communicative 
media of spiritual current. Though Pande is intimately 
conversant with the vast tantric literature and, more than 
that, with its even greater categorial diversity, usual con- 
notation of the term Tantras for him gets confined to 
Kashmir Saivism. The Gité propounds the real unity of 
karma and akarma and the liturgical/ritual action is 
deemed to culminate into Karmayoga and Karmayoga 
into Jhanayoga. By conceiving knowledge as being at- 
tainable by worship (updsanda), the purdanas have gone in 
for a new type of liturgical substitute of sacrifice (yajiia). 
The tantras are the votaries of unity between knowledge 
and action in the form of intrinsic freedom. In bhakti, as 
propounded in the tantras, action and renunciation get 
mutually reconciled, whereas in the tantras, similar ho- 
mology between worldly activity (pravrtti) and withdrawal 
therefrom (nivrtti) is effortlessly achieved through trans- 
figuration of pravrtti.?? Cast in a different conceptual 
mould, this is what is conveyed by the myth of matri- 
mony or conjugal union of Siva and Sakti. Oblivious of 
this reality, when energy is treated as insentient, the en- 
tire historical accomplishment is reduced to inanimatism 
(jadavada). Pande’s statement ‘aT ot aye aa aH ot 
sel et wan, oa ae ye & oR wT sadt sory 4 de oe 
Wed ag wi mera is a reiteration of precise Kashmir 
Saivite position and is evidently based on the Sivasiitra.25 
Transcendental knowledge (para vidya) or spiritual sci- 
ence is a matter of self-realization but its path is ultimately 
revealed by dgama or scripture. If gnosis is perceptual 
and Yoga happens to be its innate instrumentality, then 
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by virtue of their being a teaching or instruction (upadesa) 
in nature, the scriptural science and Yoga become condu- 
cive to that yoga of realization. The Upanisads and 
Mahayana-siitra, the agamas of Pratyabhijiia and Tripura, 
the Yogavasistha—all these treatises are repository of this 
tradition of knowledge.”® 

We now have a clear view, as is amply evident from 
the observations of Pande, that the trend that started 
with Aurobindo in interpreting Indian culture as spiri- 
tual tradition and which attained a high degree of order 
and sophistication in the works of Kaviraja who blended 
theory with experience providing it with an academic 
context?” reaches its height in Pande’s subtle analysis 
representing its encyclopaedic development marked by 
historical / philosophical /intercultural and axiological 
emphasis. Identifying the peak of synthesis attained by 
Kashmir Saivism with the root fundamentals of Indian 
culture is the natural outcome of such an approach. 


TANTRIC CONTEXT 


With tantricism of the Kashmir Saivism we enter into the 
third phase of Pande’s thoughts.”° Though he unravels a 
broad spectra of tantric notions and schools, it is the 
Kashmir Saivism that epitomizes tantric philosophy for 
him, as we have noted earlier. One of the primary char- 
acteristics distinguishing Kashmir Saivism from main 
currents of Indian speculation—both orthodox and non- 
orthodox—lies in its tantricity. Defining tantra Pande says, 
‘Tantricism is nothing except the ritualistic and symbolic 
aspect of worship considered as a means of communion 
with a deity.2? Moving further, he enlarges his definition 
by supplanting ‘the ritualistic and symbolic’ with the ‘sci- 
ence of word’° which we may also take the as ‘science 
of mantra’. Thus, the essence of tantra is mantra and its 
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result is visualization of the deity. What Pande wants to 
emphasize is that while overtly the tantric mode of wor- 
ship is common to that in Vedic and Puranic currents, ‘it 
goes beyond their overt form to their inner essence.’*! 
Drawing upon the Sdaradatilaka, a work attributed to 
Laksmanagupta, Abhinavagupta’s preceptor, Pande 
equates nada (resonance), the first emanation of God, with 
mantra.** He endorses his contention with the aphorism 
of Vasugupta, ‘cittart mantrah’.*> Repetition (japa) of 
mantra, a continuous flow of ideation, reveals itself in 
the form of adept’s self-awareness by divesting it of its 
associated images and logical structures.*4 

The fundamental principle on which tantra is based is 
that the human consciousness is permeated by the cre- 
ative universal consciousness which goes on manifesting 
itself in a natural rhythm of outgoing and influx as in an 
echo, a reflected form or self-introspection. For deity-re- 
alization to actualize, it is imperative for the human 
consciousness to master this rhythm and follow it to its 
origin. The ultimate reality is defined as a source from 
where this world arises, whereby it is sustained and 
whereinto it merges back. Thus, in the Absolute as su- 
preme consciousness, there is an innate power or energy 
that keeps on expressing itself alternately swinging be- 
tween expansion and contraction, rise and withdrawal. 
This rhythmic self-presentation is what has been named 
as sphurattd (vibration) or spandana (pulsation).°5 Cosmic 
totality and its each individual element is nothing but 
vibration of that Supreme Energy and all particularized 
energies and pulsations are multiple modes of that abso- 
lute, cosmic, universal energy and its self-expressive 
rhythm.°° Will, knowledge and action constitute three 
steps by which consciousness expresses its creativity.5” 
This ‘will’ (iccha) in itself is simply an overflow of bliss 
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(ananda), which is what defines consciousness. Thus, the 
entire process of self-recognizing, self-expressing and self- 
affirming is essentially creative. Due to the voluntaristic 
emphasis of such a magnitude, Kashmir Saivism stands 
out in a class of its own separate from other gnostic 
systems such as Buddhism, Sarmmkhya and Vedanta. As a 
consequence, tantric Sadhana or praxis too does not limit 
itself to the quest of detached witnessing consciousness 
alone but seems to integrate itself with the rhythm of the 
universal mind, because it is within supreme ideality that 
the witnessing has any meaning. It is within the fold of 
the absolute spirit that apperceiving and creating (prakasa 
and vimarsa, Siva and Sakti) are the moments of that 
indivisible reality. The aim of human aspiration is not the 
attainment of the fulcrum of pure subjectivity or I-ness; 
it is also realization of that divinity which constitutes 
inner source of his being.*® 


ESSENTIAL FEATURES 


Conceiving Kashmir Saivism as a spiritual philosophy 
naturally calls for an in-depth analysis of its essential 
characteristics, ie., how it proposes to distinguish itself 
from other philosophies. In this context, Pande takes the 
benedictory verse of Abhinavagupta’s Vimarsini on 
Utpaladeva’s Karikis as embodying Kashmir Saivism in 
full.39 The benediction® runs as under: 

Prema yoteefafe ge arate aq 

frend deq a fad Prom | 

eR rreryfterferopay 

deed ae weaRragracareaParaery | 14 
The entire reality, which is one, is identical with Parama 
Siva and Sakti. Out of its own being it creates, sustains 
and withdraws the world within. He is devoid of mani- 
festation, yet is not ‘void’ (Siinya). First of all, there emerges 
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I-ness (aharibhiva) and then from that the duality—sub- 
ject/object, word/concept or meaning, and Siva/Sakti. It 
is difficult for a person outside Kashmir Saivism to com- 
prehend such a real. For nirabhasat is acceptable to a 
nihilist and piirnat to a Vedantin, but ahantiti pura bhasayati 
is anathema for both. Emergence of aham is in a peculiar 
situation—should it be construed as the rise of bondage 
or end thereof. In the absence of duality, there cannot be 
knowledge, nor could ‘I-ness’ characterize Sakti. Theo- 
retically, duality arises in the state of Sadasiva, Siva and 
Sakti emanating beforehand. How, then, do we account 
for Anuttara or Nirabhasa turning into a synthesis of Siva 
and Sakti or Prakaga and Vimaréa.’? 

In this system the ultimate reality, which is variously 
styled as Parama Siva, MaheSvara or Anuttara is essen- 
tially of the nature of consciousness (sarivit). Its approach 
is radically idealistic in the sense that the objects of 
awareness are also essentially consciousness in nature. 
But it does not mean that they are illusory or unreal. 
They constitute imperfect or limited self-expression of 
consciousness and, are technically termed as abhasa 
(a=apiirna bhasa). The supreme consciousness, though ple- 
nary, universal and eternal by itself, is intrinsically ever 
creative and dynamic. It has two integral components, 
Prakaga and Vimarsa. In the first aspect it is the shining 
or witnessing of its own content and in the second, it is 
self-reflection or self-affirmation. The term ‘self-affirma- 
tion’, Pande’s rendering of vimarsa into English, is 
meaningful. To explicate, in Pande’s own words, ‘con- 
sciousness is both passive and active, registering a content 
and apperceiving it as self-expression.’ This notion of 
consciousness is at variance with the same in Samkhya 
where Purusa can only apperceive (saks?) and Prakrti can 
only act. Extending Pande’s logic, this may also be con- 
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trasted with Vedanta where Brahman only witnesses 
(saksi-caitanya) but has no content to witness, all appear- 
ances being superimposed on it (adhisthanacaitanya). In 
Kashmir Saivism, sazivit is essentially self-awareness and 
is infinitely creative, creation being nothing but self-affir- 
mation of the consciousness.*# 

Atman, Brahman, Parama Siva or Cit—they differ in 
name only. Ever since the Upanisadic declaration ‘That 
thou art’ proclaimed the unity of individual or human 
self with the ultimate universal reality, the concept of 
atman has proved to be most central and challenging 
notion of Indian philosophy. The controversy surround- 
ing atman too has remained essentially metaphysical in 
approach. ‘Whether the self is a distinct real, whether its 
reality is substantial or transcendental, individual or cos- 
mic’—these are three questions, according to Pande, over 
which the metaphysicians have been defining their stand. 
In answer to these questions, Kashmir Saivism holds Self 
to be real, universal, transcendental and yet because of 
its manifesting the individual self within and from itself, 
remains one with the latter. 

The question regarding dharmin and dharma, or sub- 
stance and quality, etc., may either be regarded as 
irrelevant or at the most, metaphysical because Self (sub- 
stance/holder) and consciousness (state of being /quality / 
Property) are indivisible and one. However, if there be 
any compulsion, it will have to be regarded as the 
cognizing subject or agent.** But it will be such an agent 
as will not be the substrate of agential activity or doership 
(kartrtva) but will, rather, be identical with it. This, 
according to Pande, necessarily leads to another query. 
If the essence of human self is considerably cognitive or 
of the nature of consciousness, could that knowledge be 
treated as rational or logical.*” In the whole Indian tradi- 
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tion even those who hold the self to be essentially cogni- 
tive rule out its character as consisting of determination 
(adhyavasaya) or intellectual activity. For Sankara, this 
knowledge is non-attributive and undifferentiated. In 
Bhartrhari, though the whole thought is informed by 
word, the word in its original form is identical with 
Pagyanti vik which in a way is equated with intuitive 
knowledge. In Kashmir Saivism, Vimar§sa constitutes es- 
sence of Prakaga,“* yet vimarsa and intellectual construct 
(vikalpa) are not deemed one. If prakaga is samvit or aware- 
ness, vimarsa represents its dynamism or self-affirmative 
activity.” In every instance of consciousness, in every act, 
Siva alone is revealed—knowing, willing, acting, remem- 
: bering, what is not known is His knowledge, awareness, 
real nature. This mode of knowing makes for authentic 
recognition (pratyabhijna): wa arcrpiia ay TET AT wafirg 
ferarfe °° 
The spiritual Sadhana® in Kashmir Saivism does not 
brook any difference between the destination-stage (inde- 
terminate consciousness = MaheSvara) and the 
instrument-stage (upaya stage representing refineable de- 
terminate, pure-determinate, indeterminate knowledge 
characterized, respectively, by sense of duality, duality- 
cum-unity and unity). Siva is called Saktiman only in the 
context of power—cit, ananda, iccha, jiana and kriya are 
His powers. Instrumental or redemptive knowledge car- 
ries all these powers of Siva. Thus, iccha-Sakti evolves in 
Sambhava-upaya, jiana-Sakti in Sakta- and kriyasakti in 
Anava. Hence, upiya does not have separate being from 
‘upeya’ sora a Rd veered we fe arf mewetferfes°? 
Pande firmly believes that ‘the reflection over what you 
are will definitely reveal more and more what you are’ 53 
The system holds that the Universal Self, by rendering 
Himself as the base unfolds the world, lying within 
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thereon.*t The manifested world has the same relation 
with the ultimate reality as the reflected form with the 
reflecting medium, i.e., mirror. That is to say, the unity of 
the manifested world with the Universal Self is real, 
whereas the distinction is a matter of subjective appre- 
hension.® The absolute in its aspect as the ground of 
manifestation is called ‘light’ (prak@sa), and as the power 
of unfoldment ‘judgement/consciousness’ (vimarsa). What 
is the precise relation of emanation or the emanated world 
with the cosmic consciousness? The answer is: relation of 
identity. For, this consciousness acts as the support of the 
reflected forms and also as the recipient thereof. Thus, in 
this system, all categories ranging from Siva to Earth fig- 
ure in the supreme consciousness as do thoughts within 


our mind. Owing to its will the ultimate reality unfolds 


itself, as if externally, without any assistance from mate- 
rial cause whatsoever.°® The objective world is technically 
designated as abhasa, because it is made to shine (abhasyate) 
by the universal mind and also because it shines (abhasate). 

In this context, the Saiva thinkers, following the 
Paficaratra school, subscribe to the doctrine of two strata 
of creation—pure and impure, transcendental and phe- 
nomenal. These two are popularly known as suddha adhoa 
and asuddha adhva (lit. pure route and impure route), 
respectively. Two justifications loaded with philosophical 
undertones are forthcoming to substantiate two levels of 
creation. If God is the creator with all desires fulfilled 
(aptakamasya ka sprha), then in creation the role of karma 
and nairghrnya becomes defunct and if karma, anyhow, 
remains a factor which becomes condition for the cre- 
ation, what is then the need of God?. To resolve this 
dilemma, the Saivas talk of pure, trans-sequential, time- 
less creation. The karmic creation is impure creation which 
directly pertains to the deluded soul. The latter is not a 
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direct creation; rather, it is creation by proxy managed 
by pure subjects duly appointed by the God in this 
behalf. The other justification is that whenever God wills, 
his idea rooted within is ventilated, yet it continues to 
retain its unitary link with God, i.e. consciousness. This 
is what constitutes the pure order of creation—from Siva 
to Suddha Vidya (pure wisdom).5” Parama Siva, the ab- 
solute, is devoid of any appearance (nirabhasa) but is full 
and perfect. From him the creation starts. The first ever 
beginning is that of aham (nirabhasat piirnad ahamiti pura 
bhasayati yat). In ontic terminology, this state represents 
Siva and Sakti categories. As a result of bifurcation into 
subject and object Sadasiva stage comes into play, e.g., 
aham idam. The experience of this stage is comparable to 
the faint apprehension in determinate perception. This is 
simple voluntary indistinct perception (apperception). This 
is Pratibha (intuition/genius);>* this is what has been 
termed Pasyanti (seeing). By His sheer volition the object 
of desire (idam =this) is accomplished. It is perennial cre- 
ation of the God, who is consciousness. When he 
actualizes, what has been pulsating within, comes into 
being, e.g., idam aham. This is Isvara category. Owing to 
power of action, the next stage is characterized by equi- 
weightage of ahamta and idanta, though both elements 
remain hinged on the single subjective substrate. This is 
Suddha Vidya, constituting the threshold between pure 
and impure creations. Whenever God wills to express 
himself as action, he chooses to come out of the pure 
order. The implication is obvious. Without the diminu- 
tion of God into an individual subject, this familiar world 
of pragmatic discourse will not come into being, popu- 
lated by the objects differentiated by Apohana Sakti (power 
of concealment). According to Pande, this is Anavamala 
(innate ignorance).5? He remembers Kaviraja who says 
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that without closing your eyes you cannot look within: 
Tepe adagufard| This is what is described as immanent 
creation. 

We concur with Pande’s observation that it is through 
a stringent critique of non-dualistic philosophies such as 
Vedanta, Buddhism and Bhartrhari that the Kashmir 
Saivism seeks to establish itself as a rationalist system.” 
It adopts the methodology and ontology of Sarnkhya as 
an ingredient but discards its dualism. In so doing it 
follows the Vedantic procedure to a great extent. Pande 
surmises that due to proximity of the Saiva monism with 
the ancient Vedanta as found in the Upanisads and 
Brahmasiitra, it has not attracted such exhaustive treat- 
ment as has Sarhkhya. Approaching Kashmir Saivism 
through the critique of Advaita Vedanta would have been 
a more viable strategy,°! but since both the traditions are 
agamanusari, i.e., they derive from their spiritual or sale 
tural tradition, such a method loses much of its utility.% 
Interestingly, Pande’s view finds endorsement in 
Abhinavagupta.© It, of course, needs be said that the 
Vedanta too reaches non-duality or Brahmadvaita by dia- 
lectical reasoning. It is through the grasp of dialectical 
difficulties in the notion of reality as propounded by the 
Naiyayikas who swear by common sense: fata wrat =: 
zr (every pratiti corresponds to a real), the Vedantins 
arrive at non-duality.“ In these reductions, they prima- 
rily depend upon Sruti and occasionally on logic as per 
necessity. Nevertheless, under the influence of Mahayana 
on the Vedantic dialectic, both Gaudapada and Sankara 
leave behind the dynamic and creative absolute of the 
Upanisads and Brahmasiitra and instead resort to Maya. 
For Pratyabhijia, on the contrary, essence of conscious- 
ness lies in its Vimaréa or activity. Both Sankara and 
Mahayana regard all kriya as vikriya (distortion, appear- 
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ance); hence its entry into eternal reality is barred. In 
Pratyabhijna, the eternal, the continuous, must express 
itself in created activity. Abhinavagupta® and 
Ksemaraja® specially underline this gap between the two 
lines of thought. 

The Pratyabhijia thinkers were rather hard-pressed to 
take recourse to logic and inference. Abhinavagupta re- 
gards the Buddhist as the principal opponent, because 
the latter has no faith in the existence of the soul.® Since 
there has been no direct clash of the Kashmir Saivists 
with Buddhists, their fight with the Buddhists happens 
to be twofold. On the one side, they critically examine 
the Buddhist doctrines, and on the other, they hunt for 
inconsistencies and weaknesses in the Buddhist attacks 
on the notions of God and Self and the conceptual and 
rational arguments employed by the Nyaya in defence of 
them. In this, just as the Vedantins find Bhatta view as 
compatible with their stand (@aer aree), the Saiva too 
look upon Nyaya as suitable to common sense.® Viewed 
realistically, in structuring the reality, the Buddhist logi- 
cians affirm centrality of the mind or citta which brings 
them closer to the Pratyabhijfia philosophers as compared 
to the realism of the Naiyadyikas. Moreover, Somananda 
and Utpaladeva do not show any leniency in assailing 
the Nyaya theories of causation, and efficient instrumen- 
tality of God. Hence, this apparent show of generosity by 
the Kashmir Saivists towards Nyaya in a pragamatic realm 
seems to have subtler implication than meets the eye. The 
acceptance of five-tier syllogistic process, consequent pro- 
jection of the entire Isvara-pratyabhijfia-karika (the seminal 
text of Saiva logic) as constituting pararthanumana and 
treatment of the notions of action, relation, universal, 
etc., as practically real and efficacious is tantamount to 
accepting finality of the Naiyayika positions in the ordi- 
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nary life.7? By implication, those reals (such as action 
relation, universal, etc.) which fail the rigorous logical 
scrutiny by the Buddhists and yet are necessary for the 
worldly transaction, acquire acceptability in the Saiva 
context after passing through the Saiva logical frame.”! 

Despite its initial fidelity to scripture, the Buddhism 
starts gradually moving away from the authority of agama. 
By the time of Dharmakirti and Santaraksita, who play 
the role of standard prima facie opponent (purvapaksin) 
for the Kashmir Saivism, agamas lose their relevance and 
we are left with only two sources of knowledge, percep- 
tion and inference.” 

Pande looks into the ideological clash between Bud- 
dhism and Kashmir Saivism with great vision. Both the 
systems proceed with the dead conflicting presupposi- 
tions. On the one side is the world of changing impersonal 
dharmas, and on the other is the universe surcharged 
with dynamicity of I-consciousness. On the one side are 
the God, the Self, and endurance/permanence of subject 
and object. As opposed to it, on the other side, there is 
no God, no Self, no subjective or objective endurance. 
The Buddhist theory of reality is fundamentally dialecti- 
cal and, for once, same is the case with the Kashmir 
Saivism. The Buddhist real is identified in terms of func- 
tionality or efficacy. There are no wholes, no substances, 
no underlying properties, nor any properties except func- 
tion.”3 This theory was developed as a criticism of the 
view of the Sarhkhya, Nyaya and Vedanta. The Buddhist 
theory of change comes into being with the rejection of 
satkaryavada, asatkaryavada and vivartavada. If at all there 
is causation, it can only be explained as pratitya-samutpada 
(aw of dependent origination’), ie., causation is an or- 
dered succession of events. Neither a thing produces 
anything as a dynamic agent, nor is a thing born or 
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produced from anything. There is no mutual interaction, 
nor continuity between the events. Being relative every 
event is dependent. Appearance or apprehension of 
motion or endurance in the flux of similar static mo- 
ments is a sheer illusion. Pragmatic entities or continuity 
are mental constructs superimposed upon real.” 

The Saiva critique, as already noticed, starts with com- 
mon sense (Nyaya), but ends up with fundamentally 
different metaphysical conclusions.”> In the first philo- 
sophical treatise of the system, Sivadrsti, Somananda 
argues that cognitions such as ‘I know this’, ‘He knows 
me’ (ahamidant janamii/sah mam janati) require more than 
one moment. In an other argument Somananda points 
out that discontinuity in the subject caused by momen- 
tariness militates against the law of karman. This, however, 
reflects the standard argument from the orthodox side. 
But Somananda’s further argument is philosophically 
important. It is this that cognition (vijfiaina) as cognition 
(vidyariipa) is ‘timeless, not ephemeral’. A sizable section 
of Buddhists too regard ideal constructs (prajfiapti) and 
transcendental objects (asariskrta dharma) as devoid of 
temporality. But generally temporality of empirical or 
pragmatic cognitions is a matter of practical convention 
(samorti).”° In another argument, Somananda notes that 
means of knowledge such as perception and recognition, 
etc., also negate momentariness. We can recognize only 
that object which lasts more than a moment and/or con- 
tinue to perceive till that cognition is not contradicted or 
sublated. However, the Buddhist, in his rejoinder, de- 
clares recognition or determinate perception (vikalpa) to 
be an illusion resulting from similarity.” 

According to Pande, arguments on both sides are based 
on the differing perceptions of reality. While the Saiva 
arguments address empirical objects at the macro (sthitla) 
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level, the Buddhist do the same at the micro (sitksma) 
level. For Buddhists, reality consists of svalaksana corre- 
sponding to sense-datum and not the saméanyalaksana, 
sanighata or santana, which are empirical macro objects. 
Causation takes place at the micro level of svalaksana. 
The Buddhists state that a moment, a point instant, can 
act or function only by ceasing. 

In the [svarapratyabhijia-vimarsini, Buddhism is taken 
to task at a much deeper level. No insentient object can 
happen or act until it is prompted by a sentient subject 
or prompter. All activity, therefore, is ultimately expres- 
sion of active impulse. Essence of being consists in its 
shining in the consciousness and not in its functionality 
or efficacy. The doctrine of dependent origination only 
highlights inter-dependence of cause and effect. Causa- 
tion is necessarily an ordered succession. Now, for the 
Saiva, dependence only means a relationship between 
the sentients. If causation were a necessary succession, 
then the Saivists ask whether this succession is identical 
with the relata or different from them. If it is the former, 
causation will be impossible and if the latter is the case, 
the causative force will be ‘will’, nothing else, because 
notion of necessity can arise in will alone.” 

Any discussion about causal relation or ordered suc- 
cession leads to the wider question pertaining to the nature 
of relations. Here again, the Buddhist reasoning is dialec- 
tical. On the one hand svalaksana is viewed as a causally 
efficient moment, then on the other, relations too, like 
substance, quality, action, universal, etc., are conceived 
as logical constructions. Thus, causality, being action or 
relation, would be a beginningless ideation, a priori con- 
cept, which would be applicable to samanya-laksana but 
not to svalaksana. Attention may be drawn to the fact 
that the Saiva defence of relation and other notions too 
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is based on the dialectical assumption of unity that 
permeates multiplicity.”? Creation means differentiation 
which cannot eradicate the unitary character of the cre- 
ator who is both immanent and transcendent. Kashmir 
Saivism and Buddhism both agree on one point that 
whereas the conceptual synthesis is traced to the apper- 
ceiving mind or citta, differentiation is sourced to the 
phenomena. But they are radically different, points out 
Pande, in the sense ‘that the Saiva regards the categories 
as articulating rather than distorting the nature of phe- 
nomena’,8° as maintained by the Buddhists. This is so 
because the determining will of the empirical world is 
actually the will of that God who is one with I-conscious- 
ness immanent in all the experiences. This further implies 
that though the objects and subject are essentially divine, 
they do not shine so thanks to the divine concealing 
power called Maya. This once again highlights the Saivists’ 
similarity with the Buddhists that the phenomenal world 
produced by the transcendental illusion always comes up 
as a veiler of truth (samvrti). But the difference is that 
whereas the Saiva philosopher takes to analyze the expe- 
rience for discovering essence of being in 
self-consciousness and the defining character of that self- 
consciousness to be universal, trans-temporal and infinite, 
the Buddhist does the same in quest of essencelessness of 
finite being, finitude wrought by delusive power of mind. 
The Saiva philosopher seeks to expand his finite self-con- 
sciousness so as to touch his infinite divine consciousness. 
The Buddhist wants to withdraw from his delimited self- 
consciousness so as to reach the ineffable transcendental 
stuff.8! 

In some sense, both Pratyabhijia and Buddhism are 
idealist systems and both share certain fundamental com- 
mon features. For the Kashmir Saivists, matter and 
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externality are regular phenomena within the mayic 
world. Being concretization of Siva’s power they are real, 
but their intrinsic being remains obscured due to Maya. 
For Yogacara as well, reality is pure, infinite and eternal 
consciousness in essence®? and may be compared to the 
Siva category (Siva-tattva).° Differentiation is not innate 
to vijfi@na (consciousness); rather it is superimposed by 
avidya. For both, the objects of empirical world grasped 
in perception and inference are real only in the practical 
sense, because they are veiled by transcendental illusion 
and it is absolutely imperative to pierce through this 
covering in order to attain our intrinsic nature. For both 
they are the objects of consciousness. The only difference 
is that in Kashmir Saivism the universal subject or self- 
consciousness is immanent in every finite entity and 
cognitive act whereby it steers clear of the difficulties 
posed by ‘solipsism and psychologism’.*! Otherwise, the 
principle of self-consciousness is as transcendental as that 
of vijfiaptimiatrata. By extending this commonality further, 
one finds the Buddhist concepts of avarana, avidya and 
visana are quite close to the Saiva concept of malas. We 
may add that notions of avidya, maya and vikalpa fall in 
the similar category as, in some sense, they are the exten- 
sions of the concept of mala. 

It may be in place to go back to the respective defini- 
tions of reality in the two systems. Whereas the 
Pratyabhijfia defines reality as ‘shining or figuring in 
consciousness’ (prakasamanata),5° the Buddhist defines it 
as ‘functionality or causal efficiency’ (arthakriyakarita);®” 
but this stand of Buddhist enjoys only pragmatic validity, 
since transcendental objects (asaviskrtadharmas) are said 
to be everlasting. On the other side, consciousness not 
only illumines objects, but also flows out as action due to 
which objects are what they are. The whole activity, 
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including even that of the insentient objects, is a manifes- 
tation of that consciousness.®%8 

It is precisely the point where the core difference be- 
tween the two systems comes to the fore. In Pratyabhijnia, 
ultimate reality is not only conscious, but also consists of 
powers, inter alia, such as cit, ananda, iccha, jfiana and 
kriya. Non-dual awareness is supreme, but it is at the 
same time creative and dynamic. As against this, the 
supreme reality in Vedanta and Yogacara, though non- 
dual, goes beyond will or action. In their view it is 
ineffable transcendence and they look out for the cause 
of this manifold and changing world in beginningless 
vasana or maya, which does not negate the empirical 
reality, instead constitutes it. 

It is time that attention is drawn to the enormous po- 
tential that a comparative study of Kashmir Saivism and 
Buddhist logic as well as philosophy holds. Midas touch 
of ingenuity and equipment of scholars like Pande is ear- 
nestly awaited in this direction. At this point of time, this 
is difficult to quantify the exchange of thought between 
the two, but there is no doubt that the Buddhists’ impact 
has gone extremely deep into the Saiva logic and meta- 
physics. It is instantly illustrated by the Pratyabhijia 
adoption of the technical terminology of the Buddhist 
logic and attempt to redefine them in a spirit consistent 
with the core thrust of the system. Svalaksana(-abhasa), 
samanyalaksana(-abhasa), arthakriyasamarthya, tadaitmya, 
tadutpatti, svabhavahetu, karyahetu, vyavasthapya- 
vyavasthapakabhava, modes of anupalabdhi, etc., are some 
such concepts that buttress our approach. In regard to 
even such concepts that have universal application in 
Indian philosophy as anuméana, arthakriya, it employs 
Buddhist technique and methodology.” In a similar strain, 
Abhinavagupta defines apoha and in so doing follows the 
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synthetic approach of Jhanasri and Ratnakirti. Accord- 
ing to Ratnakirti, the primary meaning is of the nature of 
positing or injunction. But this injunction or positing is 
characterized by apoha, because words fail to convey any 
meaning without contradistinguishing.”! Defining vikalpa, 
in the Isvara-pratyabhijia-viortti-vimrsini Abhinavagupta 
precisely endorses the above contention.®2 Like 
Dharmakirti, Saiva philosophers too reject difference be- 
tween prama and pramana and, instead, uphold 
vyavasthapaka-vyasvasthapya-bhava between the two. In 
this connection, Abhinavagupta cites the Pramanavartika.% 
But whereas in Pratyabhijia function (vyapara) is the es- 
sence of valid knowledge, Buddhists altogether reject 
causal function due to their belief in the doctrine of flux 
(ksanikavada). The texts of the Kashmir Saivism serve as 
indispensable source of information for light on and con- 
sequent reconstruction of several missing pages of the 
history of Buddhist philosophy. Abhinavagupta alludes 
to several philosophical sub-schools in his Vivrti-vimarsini. 
It will be immensely interesting to watch that 
Abhinavagupta highlights difference of opinions between 
Dignaga and Dharmakirti, talks of the constraints of the 
latter and also why he remembers Dharmakirti as authen- 
tic (pramanika) with great reverence as compared to 
Dignaga.”° 

Buddhism and Nyaya both do not regard language as 
the original source of truth by itself. If for Buddhists lan- 
guage is simultaneously the source of pragmatic 
knowledge and transcendental illusion, for Naiyayaka it 
happens to be of the nature of communication” and its 
authenticity totally depends upon the reliability of the 
speaker or employer of language. On the contrary, 
Mimarisakas find significative power of language inher- 
ent in the very nature of language. Word is eternal and 
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has innate capacity to reveal the truth. This is why the 
Vedas are considered eternally given.” This view was 
later refined and developed in the philosophy of Gram- 
mar and Saivagamas. Despite mutual divergence of 
opinion the two systems converge on two points—one, 
words and meanings are bound by a necessary connec- 
tion and two, there are several subtler forms behind each 
uttered word. While words, according to the Buddhist 
and Naiyayika, are transient and convey primary or con- 
ventional meaning alone, they are considered a-temporal 
along with their inherent significative® power according 
to Mimarmsakas, Grammarians and Kashmir Saivists.°° 
Varna (phoneme) in Mimarnsa and sphota in Grammar 
School, are eternal elements of word. The Grammarians 
posited Sabda-brahman, Word-absolute, as a sole source of 
all words and meanings and identified it with Pasyanti 
(=perceiving word). Kashmir Saivists moved further by 
distinguishing Para Vak from Pasyanti and propounding 
the former’s unity with consciousness-power (citSakti) or 
vimaréa.'°° The ultimate source of language is rooted 
within self-consciousness or self-affirmation of conscious- 
ness whereby spontaneity, creativity and expressiveness 
of consciousness is occasioned. The innate symbolism of 
language is neither eternal nor conventional, rather it is 
latent in the expressiveness of self-consciousness. Here 
we come face to face with the foundational insight of the 
Saiva metaphysicians of Kashmir. Language in its deep- 
est dimension is not conventional but natural, natural 
reverberation of consciousness.°! To present vak as vimarsa 
or vimarsa as vak is to say that language does not prima- 
rily symbolize any external, insentient, material world 
but ‘psychical meanings’.!° This world is exactly the same 
as we render our experiences. This experience-making 
invariably involves referencing to self or consciousness. 
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Pande states in one of his article. ‘It is the unity of psy- 
chic reality which makes communication ultimately 
possible since then it becomes a process of self-expression 
and self-recognition.’! Elsewhere also, he reiterates his 
position:’ If language in its ordinary use is necessary part 
of Vyavahara ‘rightly understood it can be a ladder for 
mystical self-realization. Language is both prapafica and 
mantra./194 

Certain observations at this junture may be found use- 
ful towards bringing out the inner logic of Pande’s 
formulation of the linguistic theory of Kashmir Saivism. 
Here vak is distinguished from other systems by its stress 
on the agential dimension as compared to the linguistic 
dimension. ‘Speaking’ (vakti) here is tantamount to’ 
doing the act of speaking’ (vacari karoti). This ‘doing’ or 
‘acting’ is internal to the knowing-self logically culminat- 
ing into self-affirmation. This vak is reduced to self-referring 
gnostic agent-hood (atmavimarsanakartrta). Besides, 
Sabdana (verbalizing/sounding) stands for Sabdana-kriya 
and not for gabda (word).'° Abhinavagupta partly con- 
cedes ground to the Buddhist in viewing ‘sounding- 
function’ (Sabdana-kriya) as inherently contra-distinguish- 
ing (apohanatmaka)'” and partly advances Bhartrhari’s 
line of thinking in considering the worldly transactions 
as being effected due to ‘superimposition’ (adhyfsa) of the 
denoter on the denoted.!°8 The sounding-function or ‘sig- 
nifying activity’ (abhilapana) is integral to subjective 
autonomy and is represented by reflection (vimargana) in 
its universal mode and by linguistic construct in its par- 
ticular mode. The word and sounding-function (the 
denoter and the denoting-function) are two different 
things. While word is an epistemic object, sounding func- 
tion happens to be reflective activity which aims at 
conveying former’s meaning. It is from this angle that 
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‘word-meaning’ (Sabdartha) is depicted as ‘word-function’ 
(Sabda-kriya), reducing word and meaning both to be 
reflectional in nature.!© 

In the background of the aforesaid discussion, one may 
be able to appreciate better the rationale behind the enor- 
mous importance accorded to agama in Saiva 
metaphysical scheme as presented by G.C. Pande. Rev- 
elation is possible because it is expression of something, 
which is already contained in the supreme reality itself.!!9 
At the level of Madhyama self-expressiveness of conscious- 
ness gets mixed up with logic and conceptualization. 
Buddhists have convincingly demonstrated that imagina- 
tion or intellectual constructing has no basis in the 
structure of reality." The Saiva distinguishes vimarsa from 
vikalpa, cidriipai-pratyavamarsa and_ vikalparipa- 
pratyavamarsa respectively, in typical Saiva parlance, yet 
unlike Buddhist, regards logical constructions as being 
grounded upon reality with the only difference that vikalpa 
presents reality in a pragmatic form diverting attention 
from its intrinsic being. In such a scenario, if a philoso- 
phy is agama-based and agama is construed as translation 
or descent of Para into Vaikhari, the problem arises how 
to coherently resolve the gap between original revelation 
and the historically available revelation. The available 
philosophical doctrines obviously relate to the historically 
available agamas. This makes revelation suspect. Saivas, 
according to Pande, use the instrumentality of Sattarka in 
order to obviate such a contingency.!!? Saivas view 
Sattarka as part of the process of self-affirmation of con- 
sciousness or that of the process of comprehending 
agamas: etferrg weaet apritg went a 1119 In Saktopaya which 
is intimately connected with awakening of mind 
(cittasambodha) or refinement of thought constructs 
(vikalpa-sariskara) or gnosis (jfiana), Sattarka assumes a lot 
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of value. Sattarka, translated as right logic or logic proper, 
means visualization of truth through reality-oriented 
reflective thinking. It is somewhat akin to Vedanta which 
also hints at the possibility of self-realization from 
hearing alone for the seekers at a higher plane. This 
Sattarka is equated with Suddha Vidya, which signifies 
pure knowledge! and is God’s will in essence. Now this 
Sattarka takes us to the Absolutic self-affirmation by elimi- 
nating the intervening gap between the original revelation 
and temporally available revelation. 

Thus Pande, with reference to non-duality of word 
and sounding-function, word and meaning, concludes in 
his characteristic manner: “dfee wea 4 fet ae ik FA aT, 
aera ara-wror or fay oer var 8, UA dare we ok wT aT 
ora overt otk foast or cer gad 81 aH at aaa at 
aehor A anamerr + wet oer or weat #115 Pande finds 
this thesis extending up to aesthetics. As he perceives it, 
the infinite universe of rasa (which in itself consists of the 
suggested meaning) proceeds from this unity of word 
and meaning exactly as the world of experience does 
from the union of Siva and Sakti.!!6 Moving further, Pande 
transcends beyond his immediate context when he envi- 
sions the potential road map for national reconstruction 
and cultural renaissance symbolized by the celestial union. 
In the words of Pande himself: “sf wre fea ak eft 
® fra & fe aya vel @) ara sik aaer 4% gaa af dar 
8 vga aie Rafa a war & wl A wre aya d aa 4 
suey of err & fayal or ancarei & wT F owada al wad wy 
& sore ata a aya ara a1!” 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1. We come across Professor Pande’s views on Kashmir 


Saivism sporadically scattered over his several publica- 
tions in differing contexts. In this connection, the second 
part of his Foundations of Indian Culture, aR WER & yer 
ee, ule ded sik deaf and dredesisfarst: merit special 
mention. In these works, we gain access to the direct formu- 
lation of his views on—or contextually given particular 
thesis of—the Kashmir Saivism and also to the indirect 
formulation during the course of his generalized treatment 
by appealing to or drawing upon the Kashmir Saivist texts 
and sources in support of his opinions. These indirect for- 
mulations help us understand directions of his thoughts. 
For his structured thoughts, attention will be drawn to two 
unpublished sources. The first is his paper titled ‘Reflec- 
tion on Pratyabhijia and Buddhism’ contributed to the 
Perspectives on Abhinavagupta, An Anthology of essays in 
Memory of Professor K.C. Pandey. The second is my notes 
from the K.C. Pandey Memorial Lectures delivered by G.C. 
Pande at the Abhinavagupta Institute of Aesthetics and 
Saiva Philosophy, University of Lucknow on 5-7 August 
1998. 

‘Kashmir Saivism represents the most remarkable system of 
monistic theism.’—Foundations of Indian Culture, Vol. Ik Spiri- 
tual Vision and Symbolic Forms in Ancient India (FIC), New 
Delhi, p. 140; also ‘... in its essential theistic monism’—vide 
‘Reflection on Pratyahijna and Buddhism (Reflection)’ in 
Perspectives on Abhinavagupta, ed. by the present author 
(under publication). 

Vide ‘Essential Featurers of Kashmir Saivism’ (EFKS), K.C. 
Pandey Memorial Lecture on 5.8.1998. 

aaa oat qrenarsa......| —Viveka on Tantraloka 1.10, ed. 
R.C. Dwivedi and Navjivan Rastogi, vol. I, Delhi, 1987, p. 
30. 
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11. 


12. 
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Reflection; also vide: 

fe caq esti are fae: sagRPr) 

oefteraRrerianresiffatera || — EFKS. 

Reflection. 

ard wert # ya we (BPMS), G.C. Pande, Delhi, 1981, 
p- 30. 

aera | — Siva-sittra ($.Si), KSTS, 1.1 (cited by Pande, 
ibid.). 

Cf. ane ya Aare fatenfatrefar 

aerionftaets csier fe freer 11 — Isvarapratyabhijfa-karika 
(IPK), KSTS, 1.5.12. 

cat ae: eawdsawerTr | — Yogasitras (Y.S.)1.3 (cited by Pande, 


BPMS, p. 30). 


and K.A.S. lyer, Delhi, 1986, I, p. 245. 

ger gfe: | — Y.S. 2/20 (cited, ibid.). 

BPMS, p. 30. 

fr: wan favafeferég:| — Pr.Hr. 1, cited by Pande, ibid., 


pp. 30, 58. 

fafera aera faery] — ibid., 5, cited by 
Pande, B.P.M.S., pp. 30, 58. Pande is quite fond of this 
aphorism from Pr. Hr. and alludes to it quite often. Cf. 
EFKS; also cp. Dhammapada 1.1: sAtgatrar een wea AAT | 


BPMS, p. 41. 
Ibid., pp. 47-48. 

FIC, p. 144. 

Vide FIC, p. 146. 

BPMS, p. 56. 

BPMS, p. 57. 

Ibid., p. 57; also cp. teat Sfa....gemi TA cag feharrarg 
wager, Wve TERE! oka g Tee oa ear ATT 
— Bhaskari on I.P.V., I, p. 14. 

zeoraftrear qart|— S. Sil. 1.13 (cited by Pande, ibid., p. 57). 
Ibid., p. 125. 

Ibid., p. 21. 

Vide FIC, pp. 153-59: sub-essay entitled ‘Tantric Alchemy’ 
under the chapter—Smrtis, Puranas and Tantras’. 

Ibid., p. 154. 

‘Tantra is the Science of Word applied to gain communion 
with the Divine.’ — ibid. 
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Ibid. 
The verse he refers to (pp. 155, 159) is Saradatilaka (Sa. T.) 
75 
arearerratarad Weapon WATT | 
aieieaferedal Aral Arar farqeyea: | | 
The colophon and the Padarthadarsa commentary of Raghava 
Bhatta regard the $a.T. as a work of Laksmanagupta. But 
quite a few scholars do not agree. See present author’s The 
Krama Tantricism of Kashmir, Vol. I, Delhi, pp. 147-49. 
Laksmanagupta was Utpaladeva’s disciple and 
Abhinavagupta’s preceptor in Pratyabhijha and Krama 
schools. 
§. Si, KSTS, 2.1. 
Vide FIC, p. 156 (end note 8). Pande’s treatment is an exact 
echo of Ksemaraja, the commentator of S.Sit.: “ead fea 
aa we ae sfa fidaea Haad...gf Qe Aa) ar 7 
aStaafread seremery arf wR: | — Siva-siitra- 
vimarsini (S.Si. Vi.), KSTS, p. 23. 
Pande draws our attention to the Spandakarika (Sp.K.) vide 
FIC, pp. 156, 159 (end note 9). Perhaps he has this state- 
ment of Ksemaraja in mind: ‘earrINereatrrasterrer- 
wemrmoerta a¢ unrest was Here aey I... TARY 
a fefagefet aad a, dat ercafera wracspfs cence 
eegeda aad ga afer! —Nirnaya commentary by Ksemaraja 
on Sp.K., ed & tr. Jaidev Singh, Delhi, 1980, pp. 6-7. 
wa UT merenf rere wdfe aa! — Cited by Pande, EFKS 
(source unidentified). Cp. SpK.1.19: 

SOTA IRS Ta | 
aencrarn: wad eyshearateat ers: | | 
‘In fact desire, knowledge and will represent three stages....’ 
FIC, p. 156. Here, ‘will’ seems to be a printing error in place 
of ‘action’. 
Ibid., p. 157. 
EFKS. 
IPV, ed. K.A.S. Iyer and K.C. Pandey, Delhi, 1987, Vol. 1. p. 1. 
‘T bow to that Absolute, which is unity of Paramagiva and 
Sakti; the unity, which from its ultimate state, first of all 
manifests the Pure Ego ‘I’ and through its will, divides its 
power into two; the ultimate, state, which being without 
any manifestation, is self-contained and is responsible 
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for creation and dissolution through the play and suspen- 
sion respectively of its Power’. — Tr. K.C. Pandey, IPV, Vol. 
a pe Le 

Vide EFKS. Here a clarification will be in place. Siva, Sakti, 
SadaSiva, etc. as ‘categories’ (fattua) are deemed different 
from Siva, Sakti, as constitutive principles of the ultimate 
reality. As will be seen later, Siva and Sakti corresponding 
to prakasa and vimarsa, happen to be more pivotal concepts. 
FIC, p. 140. 

Ibid., p. 141. 

Ibid., p. 160. 

Cf. aed eA META aera se Aaa gfe deal sala 
Your flaskaiquiecns 2 ‘srr daw’ sfa sary! — IPV, I, 
pp. 248-9. 

Vide ufecu, dii sik deaf (Sa. Sau. Sa.), G.C. Pande, 
Allahabad, 1994, p. 25. 

Cf. epranaaneea feast fagewer| — IPK, 1.5.11. 

Sa. Sau. Sa., p. 26. 

Vide EFKS. Pande’s treatement seems to imbibe the spirit of 


Abhinavagupta’s following observation: ‘sfernfa ge: gir aefa 
fsaaRereta frat wie cent + afer we ay, aftg Wace 
aq ver wea a fe are gf wagers) wen a ae, TAT 
arp ad Te. Aa wdfie feenf| — IPV, I, pp. 349-50. 
In other words, this may be described as tantric pursuit of 
‘intellectual knowledge’ (bauddhajnana), as against ‘innate 
knowledge’ (paurusajiana). 

Cited, EFKS; Bhaskarakantha also cites this verse. Vide IPV, 
I, p. 48. 

EFKS. 

eroa wafiait fazaqaiierafe 1 — P. Ar. 2. 

Prior FHr aaq ana yreraee: | 

aftercageprRaBaaed favagera: || — T.A. 2.4 

frente f& sats Rerafiesraerete | 

anita Prearerreford were | — IPK 1.5.7. 

K.C. Pandey Memorial Lecture on 7.8.98 relating to aesthet- 
ics. 

A note seems necessary here. In the philosophy of Gram- 
mar Pratibha may be viewed as one with Pasyanti, but in 
the Saiva monism, Pratibha is identical with Para (supreme/ 
-ultimate), and not with Pasyanti. We come across two 
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Pratibha-related equations. Deemed as the root cause of 
poetry, Pratibha corresponds to Sakti category, the stage 
above Sadaéiva. Mammata does call it Sakti (aiftreqratearea 
gf egergea). The Tantraloka and Paratrimsika describe it as 
pratibhacamatkrti. In his Locana, in the concluding verse of 
the first chapter, Abhinavagupta hails Para Vak as Pratibha: 
agereracta frrapairenfea erent | 

wermtard oe a afer wr! 

In the other formulation, Pratibha is identified with the 
Supreme Subject, Mahe§vara, in his immanent aspect. This 
implies entire ‘creation and its foundational grounding in 
the transcedental awareness 

ar ter wien aTrerelar wea | 

omarraraga: warat W Fea || — IPK, 1.7.1. 

Technically, anava mala is viewed slightly differently. 
The innate ignorance becomes operative ever since the 
pure creation comes into being. Even in the emergence of 
Siva category Tirodhana Sakti remains active—Siva category 
consists in negation of Vimarga and rise of Prakaga or, in 
other words, rise of J-consciousness and denial of this- 
consciousness. Apparently, though, Tirodhana Sakti and 
Apohana Sakti convey the same meaning, yet they do so 
with reference to differing contexts. As against Tirodhana 
Sakti which is ontological, Apohana is essentially cognitive. 
The ontic diminution of the universal being may be traced 
to Tirodhana, whereas the cognitive or epistemic to 
Apohana. However, the basic spirit of Pande’s observation 
is not impacted. 

Reflection. 

EFKS. 

Reflection. 

vide utery Taerrg Taderrewly dardy a wreAdensrrergacisek | 
— IPVV, vol. 3, p. 405. 

EFKS. 

Reflection. 

.. sears Arat erenfrayeer .....Rrearets wa: | — IPVV, vol. 3, p. 405 
enrereret qeaedeaeraraaman aerekiedt ad! — Pr. Hr., 
KSTS, p. 5. 
ane va ued a fanfegar:...a va ge yefauen: | — IPVV, KSTS, 
vol. I, p. 112. 
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Reflection. 

gala daeaesafie ue ugar! Aakremrete ara 
qRabrecay gf wermrafire: ‘frac Swot. 22.9) seme 
seqeuyg wecrifa waft |— IPV, I, p. 43; Also see, IPV, II, p. 140. 
yveroere irae: Tene: Rea aqraerereraas ae 
ay:| — IPV, Il, p. 32; also see ‘The Pratyabhijia and the 
Logical-Epistemological School of Buddhism’ (PLSB), R. 
Torella, in Ritual and Speculation, ed. T. Goudriaan, Albany, 
1992, p. 339. 

Pande seems to throw a veiled hint by drawing attention 
to this issue, though he does not develop it that subscribing 
to the authority of agama itself constitutes an extremely 
cogent distinctive feature of the Kashmir Saivism. We will 
see somewhat more of it in the sequel. 

Vide Reflection. 

Vide ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

gf Urged Fart weafist 7 vag aad wafrguery | — IPV, I. p. 
115. 

Vide Reflection. 

Ibid. Cp. [PK 2.2.1: 

franideramrrcenteapretge | 

een: Waterers: AT: || 

Reflection. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Siva and Siva category are two different concepts. Origi- 
nally, Siva and Parama Siva were not distinguished. In 
fact, the notion of Parama Siva, standing for the absolute 
reality, came into vogue when Siva was conceived as a 
category (tattva/padartha) with particular emphasis on prakasa 
aspect. Thus, Sivatattva is the first emanation in the 
categorial scheme of the system. But the way ultimate real- 
ity is conceived in Yogacara as Vijnana, it is akin to Siva 
or Parama Siva and not Siva-tattoa. 

Reflection. 

Ibid. 

Cp. aeher Grad | Weert wernfracty | — IPV, I, p. 203. 
Cp. srifraramediaarraegs: | — Nyaya-bindu 1.15. 
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seatienest f flsrtarcaq werner sree Va rere | — diedasafaagt, 
G.C. Pande, Varanasi, 1995, p. 100. 

Siva is defined as Saktiman (one who is possessed of Sakti). 
Sakti here means vimarsa or its various formulations such 
as visarga, kauliM, etc. Sakti also stands for its innumerable 
articulations. The cluster of five powers (Saktipaficaka) is 
foremost among them, which is being discussed above. 
PLSB, pp. 329-330. Mark Abhinavagupta’s definition of 
inference: aqarat g adie: ara SERS VATS) sIMRARR 
ufeafer: | — IPV, Il, p. 84. 

Cp. were RRR dacs 1 arTeng fer farg 
aramitefareret faf:| — Apohasiddhi, ed. A.L. Thakur, Patna, 
1957, pp. 59-64. 

Former fe sme fret, farms g aqua, fae fe acd 
feferPetaarnate frac | — 1.P.V.V. KSTS, Il, p- 281. 

wd adh tomers: oat Aefeq sft ort sft vawasht i 
whet TeMIqaRan... | (Pra. Va. 3.308) efi) fa ge ameqig 
we ana aan aoe: sree wa Re: sft ape: 
mmc: frat a) — LP.V. IL, pp. 74-75. 

‘By restoring the historical resonances between Helaraja’s 
text and the texts of the two Buddhist philosophers, I hope 
to illuminate some of the more elliptical aspects of the 
Prakirnaprakasa and perhaps account, in some measure, for 
the respect in which Dharmakirti, and not Dignaga, was 
held by the Kashmir Saiva Schools to which both Helaraja 
and the great Abhinavagupta belonged.’- Bhartrhari And 
The Buddhists, Radhika Herzberger, Holland, p. 1986, p. 12. 
SmPreiserkraikkreafemarrrangeng aTemaeay after, = Tae 
vavfertfe | — quoted, ibid., p. 3. 

FIC, p. 180. 

aniga a Preacay | — Brahma-sittra 1.3.29, cited by Pande, FIC, 
p- 180. 

weite witd o wa W arate wet SET ERT S ale aq 
ai aH wm@ em] — BPMS, p. 95. 

FIC, pp. 180-81. 

ofa uravadl forstafeta wreayei oaha uferesiafrret, G.C. Pande, 
Varanasi, 1991, p. 30; ae a yeaa | ibid., note 58, p- 36; 
Cp. IPK 1.5.13; 

fafa caericen war a weetfear! 

PATA RES Teeah UTAIIA: | | 
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FIC, p. 181; Cp. aorta sratieraeareaaae: det weed 

doakraeta sfioaraacereray | — IPV, 1, p. 252 

FIC, p.182. 

‘The Life and Death of Language,’ G.C. Pande, in Diogenes, 

51, pp-193-94. 

FIC, p. 182. 

afta faeay afrerte scart sft a ara origa faguea4 varcafasnfrerrat 

star warrafin fren sefiela| — IPV, pp. 193-94. 

aad f& weed 4 oPPeaore: wer geaek:| ...feateterat at eregafsrar 

werent Brat qa veafe afea geld) — LP.V.V., 275. 

wal wag ataRatenmneRnRanReaRh Peaandterrca4 | 

— ibid., p. 207. 

aed SHRI SUAR Va areaed, TaeaTAee cramer | — ibid., 
. 267. 

Pe cece) oa) Rekedmetserst a wred Asi, center oi err 

weirs Saar |..eerpracaerares waryPrafer: warar faye 

fang cictyar: gateeegs faker sugar: vatd—tafe—ae genfefans— 

war: | - ibid., p. 278; also see wreie fratzuare aT Fel sR, 

Navjivan Rastogi, Delhi, 2003, pp. 78 ff. 

aay, AA areeecrad gereretafaraten PITTA FET aS. 

wa amare weaareeft sifarwet:| — IPV, IL, pp. 84-85: also, 

fe a yiq! — ibid.; 

p. 213. 

EFKS. 

Ibid. 

This citation by Pande from an anonymous source could 

not be traced to the Tantraloka and other texts. 

ar: gefeda a eT qeafirg: | — T.A. 4.34. 

BPMS, p. 95. 

FIC, p. 275. 

BPMS, p. 118. 





Wo Marx eS ert wha 
‘afm weit: ve sryqeitcr 
aRmAT GAR 


> 


udu F unde athe age uve wd sad 
aaa & yey ae, fraerr Rena vd sae at Go Us 
& feat wi Aer oT oR ae su usa wie a 
Reet ot) weft vio ues & ake fem a feet gat 
at of wefderira sel, A dl Sad aed) ce al wear 
ot rn caret & ait 4 a wae wfoftoa were aw ys Ohy 
fort ure sear @t ufofar eterit 8 aenft ade 
eis ages Raq & ga voc oe asia ae enh 
rae arta oH geet ol Wo ues Ht foary 4 wesw 
uf eh OT Ys Yrs Bt WaT! 

Ho ues or BAY ofica goa age, fafaer vd aye & 
fe vera: te Pear oe ef gery or fe F caat fr af 
WT THA wat oh fey ae A oret “afew denier 
a fre orn a vad We fra oY oreo wa we: 

(®) anda wi ot vd fase: deo am at oa a 
amt At amt wear oftrefa, vd 
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(@) su afa ot wow Ul Wo ues @ faa Wd ca o 
art welt BY sie SRra oer A wer & cen fre ares F wad 
‘aera efi at ve vfae ann yepfed e udl | oaeT 
we Get WaSA GH ST WIT Wega wos oT ufo eI 

‘Aten viele wer ser 4 cd a Sat AAA MHR-VHR 
gas H wea Urcakpee afighte ar waka axar wa 
fet 81 wa A Se Wet GH) UST aney far at e) wre aH 
aR] VAR seacoast wafire Ge eA cecil BF 7S! fait 
ue vd dee vefeat @ oRepa cen unin sik craks 
wat @ wafer wo ues a fear sa we 4 Wear 





sake Gt yaa ett weta act @1 Ghar fr wer ad vite 


a & we 8 a we do ues FA oS oe HT Bee Tat 
at vaa—faey, af ofa er ue4, Jat S arava oy faa, afew 
Jams wr eeu, ast HT aNafaw sel, cofyel GI vrareray, 
ata ax oma val or weer ak fee a7 4 fas 
ar flera—sa wt favat ae faa far var eI" 
age: afee oe + aa 4 srenaf wes: e wader 
vera gftedt suerer elit & 
(@) deter te db ye WA va oer a aden 
wet Gt | 
(a) arenfere_Rrel ony wd gem wage or 
aoraft argurert wel fear war | 
seca 2 fe ga sf & wo ums Ht vat afr afew 
aaa } wet a ve weer aftaa vd ag onary & foray 
aa ont & vaftel ar wgferd wd uel waa gare “dfew 
deat a daa gee aie anda flac or sreeIcrs wa 
& dau aed & ata Aci S vena ER A usc a 
& afk feeardt & f fa ver to wea ow set dU 
arfea fear sit 2&1? 
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aa OT Ae, CA, wae we 4 qel te sik sepa 
gem vfatal a wi wea tio wes S Gea a WH 
ured Ueda Ta oe s Gi agers f| ule vd wftseq 
cen omigfe vd aga of Hes wart sad afar A 
wa waar @1 dee agar 4 alfa siAee amd ah 
oReEcrt amt oat aft ef ud 8 wT ya ar oehta sa 
aI SAM T dae say Ver W sneraq far & afdg sear 
HY, ART Vd VaR Ht ey srt feer wr atefadt gare @: 











AMAA ROTARY: STATA: WRAP: |4 
and Gea ot arahifea aor outa & aay aren 
To TES art afta gr dew epi & amps 4} aay 
WA WIS HMI Bl wa hed = 
ge U wer ol ta oz, aaife deals or wen oles atk 
feat @ fais vei 4 orahifea aed yal ot usaad @ 
at ua ae el ge WeaT-Waay a aoTaasia 
(Zusammenhang) 4 @ ve war gf, qea—oRiey a 
ana far ter & wo A wena or Aer ereq ule ta 
art 21 afte aeafa of uta ae qe we secre 
Ws wae oR fou vor ae we Yee gt at waar F 
vert ge Vt WERT HT Ua TAT, Sl GT aa ge sa 
Tey GT AT sews o1% 

WET AI OT Sat AAMT IG Tw TAA Wet 
area Ud way ge GT Yaw 81 HEY HT stagger set fa 
qureed, sitters, ast vd depfe—fasai oy ara oferfsia ost 
sa aft of meta of aR yer oe & a anoat 
ort ardi 3) ga yoyfa F “afta deafe’ der F po ys 
& ofr a fet ae wat qaRa vat & 
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(4) shtermer, graamoraRe anda ater act ot 


BRI, 
Weer: 


fread adeta at Wor ot wl @ freer 
wife ager wd gaffeicar Uftertie ovis 


werd wel &| wa ore S gw fava we wy sicisafaciisr 
alm ver & forg srenaft arg gad Pept eid ae et 
CHT | Wo wes 4 a Ted URARG eth ud ame Yeahs 
aya @ SRI Ww ait wafer was aad Ge, ge ga git 


a ola weal vt vervfle & 


‘Su 


WOER ac 4 wet dadtey wes %, 7 Wael SAAT 








a afta of aad wea faga wer & ot fot 











zr at A Pea ar orale, adieta a gee art or 
ax wf wuufta: atti tor ok artes @ srguiftra aT 
Bt wad & a) ve yeah oT at See vos Gxdl F) 




















a4 daa areda wer & arene & aftg ada gitera aa 





fora 





aya A 














miet &° dy ae ar uksiest ore ade shen oF ass 
Fecayeh aera et war & foreet get fe ya Alera 





8 made sreivafar sik feesl & WS urd cama & 


ara aie fea aro ft SAR fae aden sordl aet 21 


afe ghtert or yer set sat sik wet dere Gr GRIER 


a Box Aa Bat @ afterall aw sneaforerea G Re 











& aonar feq wife oie Ge SA orivas anata arnt B 
a a wadt 81” 


‘Tee: Ve Yet area, oft sie eeepht G GeoaT HE TA 


TR ay ane, dey aie foo ar sfterd wast sik ga 


sftera 


& cea & wo 8 Sel aT wast 4 Rw avarftrr 


worn & afte area sfters a we ame over 4 wT 
2 /°.get af del at Pig, sorat ok WaT SI wT UiaTew 


PR 
fay xd 


wea we uke ae aon a 8, sleror a 
ers wea wat) wat oat & ger 4 feet a feel vere 











or cry aris udia eat & oe Sae WHI AMT aay, 








aefe, af, wea anf amr gat F wa gay Gt are sik wey 





Fao 


fac sm ar wues ed wW 21 Sa VOR dai FA 
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Here st sik cif aonsil or weet ae cea 4 
after ara afer 1° 

oRT fe wre &, vat Sexi F vio ums a wgfer sft 
ar wearede vd teete stag ar aaad ever srr 
Bar 8) se att act @ vafaa, waar alk art a 
afte sad ay frre A sfterrdean a Wf cas six 
cafrde ot met te & uRaae F| 


@) Weta ardte efter sik teat 3 
seam % wT FH gukfad wo ums anda dena 3 qos 
By area & wi 4 ada: waged €1 smog} presseray ana 
sPsrt wor ame feanfra aie feat oe yfatted et 
get] wa wer S far F an oh epi aaah 
SHINN GT WE ort By fora 8, Ta wer A ada depfa 
al aa ane sik una weal & arene ux dette day 
o sot ue & wo FH a fear me 8 ae wt ware 
Wer ot Grol Ft WERT} wT A aT Tar 2d) se vo aeple 
sitet F amt wo 8 after waa aie areaiferm, 
creme ok entthiiite Tawensit & asrr a oreo eiemhe 
4 of arena usr fier 2) teal # afer ac aie 
wart waar et seat vce flaftat 8 ser, za 
arma &| deaf or afae de sad were sa a 
SROGAT Tele ey A Se ais sat F 1 sfrera sie epha 
OT VAT aR SEI oT tar GRae fq gene Ada 
Bo TS HY mevity faster 1 Gaer Pay s fe Sep arrest 
or Wyeaa & savy, fer oa a oreel olay ¥ aaaka wax 
WHS OT STE a Geet S| snTat aU 8 fe eH wars 
Oo aera or ufafra elit 8, omer: sry amy set aeqay 
at sea ft fara 2, ‘Geapfa Wart Svea & she grr ah, 
bad Ue ara & fe cet wrpfte vareh Acar ars Br ater aed 
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8, Uephte vant snraaa at sar aed 81 at vepfe ite 
Sept or ora 2) wee AePie aaa & fore vecaq 
art @1 wefe Sad oredr ot gf ot 8) sed aa—aet 
ve set Tayo sear aera BH sie gat wed By" 

Tepe aera Ht ve Te & fod qa we wad =] 
Fed AAA oT sar 8 ol fe amr sata o mea S 
art yal } aaa sar é) wegesi & way oh S 
qeareer vidios wo A we or st gadl 3) Aa Aca 
a yore: Versi &, set years Tar & wi after aera sik 
fear G ail 8 alk ace 31 wre elas fer gem 
q fara gen 8)? 

VR veri & wet F tar a ct afew tela aea 
wart afk stent St areata St afta art art aee 
aR cae 4 sat afr Fada eet hear wi ue far 3 


(3) wefaq vd sqaten—vio US SY aAouTe sat 
gard s-eqa, ue, fet, aiteh, Sa, ora, gad, ae, 
afea alk wet onfe fafer arnt ar sroet anaeite a 
arma sm @) soe cea a Bat da weil 4 afte 
Be e-aeps, fest ok ooh) ei oy wee adi fe art 
aeala at wafker ait 8 ot: ale am depfa ot eran 
al vest 4 were eat ft] wa Wo ues aT afar @ fh 
‘oR? orefe vail or sat ue W ae sa ew A 
81 aoy ot was @ vara A eH aul went a was # 
aR ge wfear A sant sawre4s ate ancfaast weal are 
REN WY gs ona si? sa yey 4 ear or a we 
arm fo fafaer armsii vd cad ude! or arge@ ser po ms 
el uReft wast ol saat wed vd feet gar war ® fe 
amy fer areata 8 afte deals or fae fear & sari 
@ afta S de asia or foedteea fear 8) sroat gx 
afte sarc or oftwer & fe dea delet } aria wai 
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wr aqare? gaat ward Re ge I Tae Ae Feta 
arg & Pat cd age wea 
(m) Fear BR ara WM erady weg PTET | | 
Ho 1/9/3 

















& qe! arafad et arr 
weal @, & faeaori | 
eer aret ga waet F1 
(@) tart war qafereoeai sari ue at fad 
sat werqeafen Ta tar 7 ony: wieeg via | 


Fio 1/89/2 














caaait HI HRUMTHN syqyE 

SRA Bera Sasi GT aa 

BAN aie FS 

wy taal or wea We 

san ei def cies @ fore amg <11"% 
(4) af wd ueie—dien Leal wera vd den GA oh 
orf aqareact Wo UTS HA AST H Tel Hel G 4 weal 
a ad, affg saat aan & WET Tae até, wae afer 
ata mene utes ofa vt d1 wee serra 
ame or Rat wer aden wee @ fe usa dt Teor 
sree ag Ae Ht aftict GX WaT & frg ofecd a GTS 
after or ha 2 aie ae fied oat oF et yer eet & 


Terma aed wsfascer | 
ara J wad wig weafearferrad: | 1” 


sei me wee we fe lo Us wa get TT GT seh 
42 fs wea o ge aan eh aque U We wo Ff 
sree Gar B) exifery “Aiea epi’ Wer G sgare—siet | 
ara F HAA S Hees oT years Hed S sie ga few 
oral or Ue Ware wed ew 8 PAF wT Gre 
weaua ud went mreaufes vepfed ef sot & Teen 
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at a4 daead Fal OIF axwq) 
aa on ddarie erate viet fi9 1! 
ad fed agfrdt vat oT qenq| 
aa on carrie eats ote 11211 
—Heo 10/58 / 1-2 
GT GERI FA gy daeagd wa Hl Ter AAT! 
we olerm & vei aa GI @ fav 
GY Gent FT Se arene, yedt or der 7a | 
wa clea € wet ae A SB feu? 

















rif eet ot wating vod fot wdea weet ie 1 
aS A QM gad 4 ware gad AAT 

wy Trae var wae Ee: WATT | It || 
asad yout sthreragere: eed Ue | 

gjo a a fig weatrrg wy vaet ggg el! 
ardiefel arRmeeisy yal anky gy eve 

2 vat oR d a yl a oer oR wore fay iol 
may ad ugar sat era sfoge wentoreeet | 

Eo 10/27 /4-7 



























































Tel Ge srt ot 
fort GER a we eH ciled a 
Se cel get A chee a1 | 
mm) ora 
Ueatel, ere 
ae ge WW aed 
wT By Jat wh TH ot 
ar ar A axhifr) 
ge Ua ws aI | 
Sit ar fae me 
wre wae Tal 

eT UT BERN, Bar|? 
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Wer: RUS H vat aqae was Vfa G us GF wW A 
ayare udia set ete, aif oat ofl—eca or ere &, HI 
aor eri @ ak ae a afer 8) wa to ums @ gal 
#‘I have tried to render Vedic poetry into Hindi, 
seeking to capture its transcendental vision of life 
expressed through metaphor of natural forms and a 
theory of multiple correspondences.’?° ‘amf@ret at 
ar wit & aria vo ues 4 ede SH ray a Yad or 
aargae fra 8, ST wat Sad Hid—wa at ofa serait #1 


6) wreret-orn fe yer @ wo ws H Fay 
ara war at andar or viata ei & act afew 
Reef or ufos wed ey Se SUH Sa Ate GT varforet 
fra 2) al oR @ fe sels ys dfeH wars GT ameaferpar 
vd sede Gat a HApmsua daa sa Si or fagrteeor 
wt frat sik ation & urer fa o) fet a var geal 
# 
GPR, a sik aol aaa: aR cera: sat ure ae 
forert o aga: | Gareer & fore aeaifear Fae ait ar waa 
aM seers eh ux wt aot gree or def var el 21 ge, a 
ak fas: er are seers eid ey a cae fey auf sree or 
var set fear war 2) fee At aad onfa @ saeneon A BA 
We OY SUS WT wast S wa arg at | fer fear 
T Gad & ak gee Fore afew warsi—ferom ay gfe wre 
at 2) Oe a waht agers or wgfad fore yt 4 firera 
Ue aya urd sel @ fe sect et ae wea tee gn 
vaferdt ot alk draw saxdee ore 4 ereca fAora 8) seh 
WER Wert a aan sik cer wonfeae ead ev wt 
wera yard ordi €1 Gee anfe oem wad ea ev A 
flora a adt & sex orm afte eat or dsr aes A 
ware 24 
































a ob a G 
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‘se far FH we eam eA ara @ fe aware oa & 
draft cere GY Vas o Cage fst é foras Saar eT 
ArT ora & WS fe GT eae wo S seag ae a ok OT 
& ak a W aed & aye ws S oe oroRa art G ona 
@ ok fete @ Guy dele aw aed 8) weet wo W ae 
ea Vor &| Wa wT G de caceil a or A oe Hear 
&| ue oe alee fe at veer ufea & veer arate et 
ata 2&1 met var & fe wate tar:| se wiedited sik 
adler é atarpel Gl we A HAaws or eaepcwiety ver 
2) age ve sear Wer anfiefae sik smafere vat 8] 
peat F gear wer Wt e-ylerr & fey msi B say ge 
grat ara & fag worn ve & fh ae cacti & da casio 
BS oT WSR TT wT SV are oa s1” 

oar fe we 3 oad Wd a ae WO ae S ce 
UX Ho mes 4 a} ware fasaw gfe vd diee fax ai 
sa uReorn ar é yee fear 8 firad aque wt-fasin 
eifasim 2, 4a wgarae fas Ae eI 
(©) stepaito ues ot wT wares gferal aH fe 
‘Sfn cenfe’ Ff hecaest wt faye vd ee—agh a 
va var suet erat 8) Bret, wT vs fava @ ge Y ees 
ap wore a cer we ford ag mgd Gf GS veleH seas 
} ad 4 wife eet of afe va afd fear 
am a fafea ern fe anise vel WW Woe We 
socal oe Wh wa aafecited 4 wer eT Se GTR Ww 
fifa wo 8 wer or waa @ fe ae wer diem sea & 
aa 4 fasaars at aife cored fre ern; ae et ga fee 4 
ad sieratet & fey ue aie at faga wet & Greer 
ve aM wey fre erh, sat wes sel) er wT ora 
@l aya set @ aera ut wear s fe fH A faced 
fasa we cae wi warea fergail/ual at dew wo a 
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wae wR He H oa el AUF He pl WGA ea 








@| seorata & fh ana oO fag 4 aol qesya ofcsr 





& DRT Wo ¥ 





Us Ol Ga Ca sed 











or ait 4 ef seem, 











for d et 4 





@| wp fala eiernat wr aife ada g 





su feet mr smarasa aM aA oT Vela ael 


























Stal waa ea wat & sie aol daftre ofaaear ar a 


atract al wer é 











ol sea ans sel am ea! ge gfte 


sear Fae & 


vd wae UR wa 4 dors fede sea & aarta ari 

















diem Weal a err 








waal—ore & fara F da 








a ASIA Got Tea ART AST ST 


cat fafeer fenferaferat 




















wurde anfe xeret 





(7) anita va fard@—‘dte denfa & sree ww pio ums 
& oficr w yatar we weil wr se ee B ya Der 
ul wed & fe sq wat oeahfea daRe ara or at acd 





8, REt we Gas ceetra aka or vereqss va 8) Taq 
Sra raya & fafar sara 4H ve datry faeg Bucy 
vst Ud wer @ uf ve went oftagar VT Hearafl srarmfern, 
vert a veoh wet 8) ceaRe qa vefa @ gra 
H uf wo ues separa ierfaensit 
Water wd wea al cea o 














Aft akva € sma 











q 
fear 2) forg orf vd watt eal vor at ufnsit a} 
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Toe ager afer 








Wot Ho wes or agararty cafertca fora 


&, a 8 waa 








Tet aria arftigte | 














RRTSPR ARATT: 
(m) aet ay 








firey ait dee wep H oabl sa careifre gfe a 








fr welt oe Bra e- 








we erage A wal 





Aa vies Ya SRA Hare flecrars F 








‘art al ‘ara’ ar oi cerefare fekter rea wd vara 8 wa 


(3 





wey Hwa gy 





deRtph Yo UF hl al 





Bhp AT vexiy 








ear or aie 



































ware F Har Rerf 


He ut vefeap sel ot vet Bt, SaaHT we aiel 


fa aie uferar fear &, ae fei Gerrgqera 


qo Werewre ues ENT wha ‘dea wepiy’ 





ol A, vor a aaa 





cra, vel 


ditt Brat | ote: ‘amet site 








‘ana  URRUN 
ae 3i 





frm 8 ve frsp 
ray yorfeal ar ara siren eff. 


y ael aren ot wedi 














‘aq Hae ak ea oF 


wey 








UE CaM 











Sura @| oe Way amauta 











ai 


Tel 8 


mH dq way 














seq, Add ale Heal sy 


i) 
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fafeat asi—fexifercr 








arpead 8) tan wife =, 


way & 





UT HI S| 








aa a a gl 
fae wife vre a, ae of 


fi six stenfte ow 














fata ol “sat a 





fA 








rr fear yet WIT HB 











ar wr ae e "HA HT AGS 
wen va ® saat frat 





J 


ee ae arr’ | ws a aa 





Peper sel o) ge wel @ fh 


art a at d wo A vets wed By ot AS Gor gM TAT 
aa & we ei arate afta a dex ged J te @ oT 
@ ae § wei ange afeaal or went are 2) “SH ot 





gitea: yas" 4 “amg” ai ' 


‘a 


a ay afta &) wt varit 


on eat @ wa A Qa AH ami we wa ze ose fay 
wer Tar-"aerest af <reerk"| at ani age; wa & 


fay wgac 2 aie ada ve 


8, warn a gar ecHratfer 








[ Hg YS SMe 


a 


rake aftaal & wa 4 feta 
et arf afk oie onfeat 
afte ard ak serada wg 








U 





R aét & fe yond afta 








+ wt fasiva 





of fray ve faye od ult 


q 





SBA HY wT Wet 


SU VOR 


Y PTA HT sree we fazara 











& fe ve wer wa vy 


ro) 


fase wyea Wt e wl wa 





afte & vet afep 


fata cual @ ferme 


2| ga wed 4 ae 











fry wo @ wrote & fe 4 


Xd 


re] 





Uy ONT 


wp Wel p AI 
q 








UW ard sik amit a 


Waal & 


arent aél Geary ot Wea 4 














aya: dep 7 








Sr Fa 


TTd 




















aq waar fefaar sik 


























Rrra pr urete ya Bet 


u 





q ORAM a Va sa 
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ararfea 


cia Yat ot As 


far wad At & sie Wo US 
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ot west aia gfe + ada Wi weil or wa falda ae 
aot aft a ve wre were or ia ger fear 2) 

(@) Wd afee oT a orate a wi wed wag aa 
Raft & cern 4 dee aa’ aca or at taeo—frea fear 
& ved wed: wet aie saasiic afte Ady & 
qaurte Perce 8 fe come a yy wife, aR, 
aharmda eft Art creat om & wefe sik arma—otaa B 
fafar dat a seen ah & oie sua @ west eax 
ara—-fed or Wet aed F| Gro aH sik wo S agra wat 
fox ver or fetes a dad onafea aét ae) sat wa 
waftera weaRar ve cian vent or ates eed feat 
el sree uRah fier ve aad & fH ues F ae saa 
aT St A oid & sik waa wear urepfae eftaai wr Sere 
Ve are ol craft wet G Ge es! ue wept ageaare 
8 ara 4 far & fora & vtaare % uo gen) Reg 
we eR ua saare a ater fewer a adel aet 
8 vt fe tac ot acre: ve, fog aw S aw adit 21 
aroat 4 srahiea voc or a sa sf a fastwar &) sea 
aM onleat sik warerai 4 ufaftsa tacit at sores ar va 
alt et A waar ear wera gar) weriPrer sik 
fesaoria aeyat ai & sa ver ofan aa ort #1...’ 

‘ufe dag wrerer dfeat—are & sar afew ent at wast 
or vara far art at ge PRoee 8 fo set veces S ea 
® vera atu sik wet oa scam fae 2) save 
ararort & fay ge afar et ora @ fe a aod wa h 
wert & fer qe ur wt aga ar } amen a wnt 
a ak wail aa 8 oe wala ot) tS H tan we ez 
rer watad fren at wea eGo ww A ager ane AeA 
Hue a 8 dk ome aque fie w ue dé es te TT 
wat #175 
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Cr veut & wet A sear ur ad we aa 2 fH go 
vs der Set aie aren or ufos oy ve = fad 
agar unde fea fete sel, aftg ama: vrata 8] 
We feed a decd or Peer ae, after 8) aga U fea 
ud vert # yet uftoes waft 21 

(7) Sed’ or afte wae wea dae flora we) waa 
S witha @| dee fea A aaa S shore sel vs sae 
fret 8-sa aor Ya wo A Waa Hed gy wo ws 4 
Trae aie fr § saat gew A av s sik Tear 
che Ve S wen at at s-‘dew gehen ar ya Aet 
OY SINT BI... Gat VT A AMT varef sie weal fort va 
aga wera 8 waked & del wa 81 uRah fara 4 
aes wm dee agefers “wef faq’ a wera aed 








q 











art Frat afk ae or faa, a dis ea @ ee woe A 
freee urefae oie ada wT ot art od & UA WH 
fr, aaRed sik uele gay ad e1' 

‘oye gfe 8 ga ver or fr uals & eile eat 
wera, fafterat sie sata del or weed tert F fier 21 
ati SY WOR ORS, fara six ayaa eget & AIR ster T—serT 
yer & €| sae aug fran A ores, define Afaa— 
fate ai aféo ent 6 a & ong wer fafam z| 

‘ag sryhre enon oda aed aie ot @T Hour S 
dad wet 81 Fea A Grol, aH sk faerswar Ai 
wy zs |’ 
‘gra wer ak iene fat & wo 4 aa del F 
gfaned ak ager 4 warat 31 wreafie Raat & wo 4 
sea dfeetar a uae 3] fod oa wo A ma w 
uit de 4 8 gra ad ge yet wamifaw 8) see aa 
wel @ fe ae a vfame ges—fosid or arcafasia & 4 fo 
vafafsr | vafiftsr & ara cewanta sie smeifae ea 
8 wath safer wart or arr sat 8176 
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aga: dep fart a frre A ‘sea’ a oRaea sida 





para fag vel s-oeqy 


urefi Tear, AM 





aqui wag ait aac: 
(a) soorfa & fe dea wept aw 
sofrye! ar oReftert fas ’ i 





TRE WE vd UO 























fe sofisg ardla carafe siz of 














ary ay ix 


rey A up sea 
ffafea @ 
aden & yor Tier & aa: 























Bl Udl & cen sa ufea 

















anfe fargsit ue wae cet fat 
‘waera—fts G us Ae ik wh 
aad Waa BH sp S| Ve SAT BY arepyfer 











Te 
UT HT Wa 








y At FER 


I aaa 


apa a visex ffs werd 4 aq S ou BA we A 





ael ert sega crate vies & dra 4 st ak 21 ge cH 
a age oar 4 yet aren 4 yea @ wer fiers 





ved ey) 


Se Ua Wed VT 8) sm fava or erat @ six 
aren fava & fier fast 2) gefere forsar srt eat &, ge 
oer él Bi 8, fey we wea vom @ fe sien gar 





Uden asia & al de fear a vuafer or faye SA gt wea 


®? om & flea 4 a a fase faufacte 
ar at sear ar fet fara & wer fara Fy wa 























ak area af fast asi APPT! SIT oT 8, a 
CRT WA -ader ay yattatl S| 

















rit ait ved? &) var 
AT, GRRt 
mt él qe 
[ fase aay 











8 wah ge uaa w 








fasg ad ai Weert 
h PNT de Ta Hy 


a 


ee 














wy A sca Hl sraey 


uta erat é1' 


fasat oY aa ueaat G fie ek 2 a 








Ra Oe GS VIS aca 








Y eat Hl aed 











yeuaesit weit oe fer 


al p 











yaaa or amt fsa @ SM H BAM aE! 

















ao WW fasg at a 














I4 


| eet eI 
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wfasfafed we ve faery wo S aren 


rag &| yaar sete 











yer ae 4 fafa) e4 Ae dead &, Ha Gad &, sae a ftw, 














ag mt fa ord &) gt wh A Se ses ss Geet fea 
wee a ofa or we ay aot W ware # og 














a ae 

















req: wart fadaa ¥ vio ues a arifre gfe vd data 








TAR ade Yer S| 





(s.) uéi ae Fee oer Para soRert & fe fara ala 





ake wep or afer ae srdered 8; sat Tear sits 





dee for & frg age cet far a afore yt dew 
gfe & & & cen sae flee Her aH gfear 4 was slo WS 





a wae gfe st fata gg &, deem, 
ee ee 














art a faer acl ¥ ww seve wo S wieafed F1 we 


art ett & atte wee arenas var ay eget ae gar 








Sat Bae 
ae fer a yea wo UY gefaer a eheatciich ver 
or wpa &| ute tena vd aie agets 4 wer fo 
cord 








RRM oT eae aT aot ve Peet ules IRM 








faftoa erar 8) weet & ue sre 4 





Fy 





‘| 


4 suet aaa 




















uf 
8) ote wen @ fe veto ar At ve omega eft vert 





op Au 








at ae Pei wet & fo yer vate 


oT 


qa wad & sik 
































fea Pant & err qaRera ed d| yer aes sie ral Hilo 
arrer & yeni or ser ¢1 a4 4 areyfie ai ores 
gfedi or us Ye gare & fe omeye gfe ws caret oT 



































fraftea atx fazafta aed ef oe ee, wre aie ufa & Pai 





a aaaq wet aed el art gfe wr Ww 











cea sos 
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‘afee gf ge & gered GT Gori gg sro oe | 
4 a se freed ue aget oft fhe <a efor a faza a aor 
fue sferat & sik aed é aor aa &] caufaa wale: 
wed 8| ve a we get org ok ada wer 4 ae 
S| fies ak gees a TaMeUTT Ve FETT adfee fer 
ar ya am’? 
dee fist & gu fus—ses fsa za Ya Hl was aa 
uy fieaa a afen fear or at gaasaa et we & aif 
ae df eat or yeTEN & sik ae die ala oT eR 
Rrard 81 Wo wes 4 aml aft ¥ aa-aa ga fare at 
arated et e-o4 Wa wieit or veda a or ge Cita eas 
4 werd 8 ak a St orf) Gad fer ct fersry a wa wat 
ra SW ser dae wifts wear er) at: wat weg 
wed-wat & ae uw afe A wet woReat wd srqufter 
TsH—-Ht te vio mvs a} ‘dfn Uepfe’ or yer wa WAI 
oe Vs Gal ever ot sage eet 4 afta wna et 
Wal & at wares or Hey’ wage) wet ge ee He oa Pt 
ama 8 fe a gored wa at poy 4 wad ey yore 
fear é fe Wo ues & wal or A Aas gare vad faa 
ol ed oe! sihfery var keanfa ot versa S AA waa 
daa we ofa or feasts aa Pest & wo 4 fhar s-oaar 
Ret gon Tes ve ches gaat are @ fe GA vH ay oF 
4 wea AY wer wae UW eI 

ot 4, tio aes G A weal 4 saat vaafiar S ae wRTey 
ol Gea GT aTeh: 

‘I have tried for more than half a century to dis- 
cover the original forms of Indian tradition that have, 
over time, been distorted by stereotypes and west- 
ern misconstructions. These original forms of 
insights and imagination are of perennial signifi- 
cance. Their strength is evident in the way they have 
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continued to be re-interpreted and re-expressed 
anew, inspiring original thought and creative imagi- 


nation in every age.’** 


sete ‘fra amt ermedt @ aft afte waa A AA andy 


199 




















RR & va ee ed o Ge ao yas fea es a 
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prearakt 4 wae arene V cer Teac Gakensit a gta 





4 








gqé | omadfe wd var @ 9 get wT areas Herd @ 
Saat ured set S Rie 8 fh veto ga Ay wast Teg 
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onto 


TT area ax afteafirat ed wat & cor Gels aifere 











Ret wd waa Hors Ge wad MRa far eT 


wet ud feafrat 
“fife fyaret—14, Yo 17. 
ppeax my, enier sore, ag frock err vere BeE War fr 
om @ ora we yori ve faa ofa. 
qosa TUG, 3/2/10. 
sted, dyeraRay, 1/4. 
aes, mifarcaa, aft weple, caardl, gFemETaTs, 2001, Yo 10, 
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Yo 35-41. 
do Ho, Yo 7. 
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The Concept of Rta as Expounded by 
G.C. Pande: A Critical Evaluation 


R.R. PANDEY 


Among philosophical speculations the first phase is domi- 
nated essentially by cosmology. In Greek philosophy, the 
problem of all philosophers from Thales to Anaxagoras 
was: what is the nature of that first principle from which 
all things have issued? Thales asserted that the ultimate 
principle is water, Anaximander indefinite matter, 
Anaximenes air, the Pythagoras Number, the Eleatics be- 
ing, Heracleitus fire, Empedocles the four elements, 
Democritus atoms, and so on. 

The question as to how this universe came into being 
seems to have been raised by our Indian Rishis in the 
following manner: 

What was the tree, what wood in sooth produced it, 
From which they fashioned out the earth in the heaven.! 


In the earlier stage, every God is looked upon as the 
creator of the universe. Sometimes, the world is presented 
as a general architectural art. In the Reveda Vishnu is 
shown as having measured out the three worlds with his 
three steps: 
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I will proclaim the mighty deeds of Vishnu of him who 
measured out the earthly spaces.* 

The oft quoted lines in the connection are as follows. 

The real is one, the learned call it by various names 
Agni, Yama and Matarigvan.° 

Man begins by looking outwards upon the external 
world and not looking within his own self. Here is a 
demand which is an explanation of nature and it is a 
dominant cosmological approach. The problems of man, 
of life, of human destiny, of ethics are treated scantily or 
not at all. It is not till the time of sophists that the Greek 
spirit turns inwards upon itself. 

The moment man is born he is confronted with a be- 
wildering mass of phenomenal world. He is the ‘subject’ 
and the entire universe is his object. The polarity be- 
tween ‘subject’ and ‘object’, Ahari and Idari, ‘Self and 
not-Self’ is very obvious. 

All philosophy is a critical enquiry about these two 
fundamental concepts and their mutual relationship and 
ultimately its culmination into transcendental unity. In 
the philosophical enquiry when emphasis is on the con- 
cept self, it is Atmavidya. When the emphasis is on its 
counterpart, i.e., not-self and its origin and exposition, it 
is cosmology. G.C. Pande holds that the Vedic concep- 
tual structure is a beautiful conceptual edifice made out 
of the fabrics of Afmavidya and Srsti Vidya. In the begin- 
ning, the Srsti Vidya dominated but in the later part of 
the Vedic era Systi Vidya was replaced by Atmavidya. 
Upanisads declare: ‘Atma va‘are Drastavyah.’ In the earlier 
Vedic era, the concept of Rta dominated; Vedic deities 
were divine forces connected with Rfa. As a matter of 
fact, Rta, Satya and Devata are the three dimensions of 
one Absolute Reality; Self on the one hand transcended 
the concept of Devati and became the very Absolute it- 
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self: Again Atma Brahma, on the other hand, Devata-qre- 
ation, Havi and Yajaka are non different with the Absolute. 
Brahmarpanam...Brahmakarmasa-madhina. 1V.24. 

Man was very much associated with Yajna. In the later 
Vedic era, deities were replaced by the concept of Brah- 
man, Rta by the concept of Dharma and Purusa by the 
concept of Atman. Yajna was replaced by Upasana, culmi- 
nating into Jnana. Thus, Paravidya was identified with 
Brahmavidya. The pre-Vedic era was dominated by four 
concepts Ria, Devati; Purusa and Yajna while in the later 
Vedic era, the concepts of Brahma, Atmni, Upasana, Jnana 
and Dharma gained prominence.5 

The concept of Rta is the fundamental concept of Vedic 
cosmology. Etymology of Rta is from the root R which 
means motion; thus Rfa means motion and its path. Rta 
has been associated with Satya from the very beginning. 
In the Avesta the Iranian form of Rta is As’a which is 
used for Satya and Dharma. In old Persian, it is like Arta; 
thus Rta has been interpreted-joining completely. In this 
way Rta means complete binding, ie. controller or sus- 
taining rule:° 

Rivers flow due to Rta the sun has unfolded the cre- 
ation.” 

Big warriors fear Rta.® 

Following Rta Sarama got cows.? 

Adityas, those who follow Rta their paths are fine. 

In these illustrations Rta symbolizes good, truth and right. 


In the beginning of creation there was Rta and Satya. Rta 
and Satya were born out of severe penance, then was 
born night, then tidy ocean. The Sarnvatsara came out of 
tidy ocean. The presiding deity of magical world created 

_ night and day. He created matter the sun and the moon, 
as usual. He also installed the sky and Earth, Antariksa 
and the Sun.1! 
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Here it has been told that Rta is associated with Satya, 
and these both were born out of creative penance but, 
this is a previous stage than the explicit creation and 
implicit nature. It is suggestive of night and ocean Avyakta 
or miila Prakriti only; then does time emerge. In the con- 
text of creation or manifestation, it is the concept of time 
which is the first determining factor. The process of time 
is coming down from previous Kalpas. Even after that 
the manifestation of the world complex has occurred 
many times. In this way, the emergence of Rta and Satya 
is prior to the emergence of the manifest world and 
unmanifest Avyakta. They should be taken under the 
ontological intelligence or primal intelligence of creator 
under the creative penance, which could be compared 
with Platonic Ideas or Aristolean formal causes. Rta is 
the original controlling and sustaining force of the first 
creator and as the ideal of created things, only they are 
real. The world of Rta is the Transcendent world and 
that is why it has been termed as the Paramavyoma.'* 

The location of Rta is Paramavyoma, transcendental 
world. It is the primal element of creation, it is the con- 
troller and ideal of the creations. Rta is the invariable 
managing and sustaining principle of various elements 
and events of the manifest universe. The concept of Rta 
or Dharma can be compared with the archetypes or natu- 
ral laws of Western thought. Things are validated by 
following it as ideal of the world. Following it, motion or 
function becomes meaningful. Locus of morals and hu- 
man conduct consists in following Ria. Rta is the essence 
of worship or sacrifice by exploring its meaning. Thus, 
Rta has three chief forms, natural laws, moral or rules of 
human conduct and rules of worship. Combined together 
they are immanent in the human universe as well as 
natural world and made everything relevant. 
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In the modern context the above-mentioned concept 
appears fallacious because in it there is overlapping of 
substantial, legal and conceptual elements. Earth, Water, 
etc., substances are real and they operate under the rule 
of cause and effect. Such rules are insentient and many. 
On the other hand, which action is good and which one 
is bad, what is duty and what is non-duty, etc. depend 
on does. Imperatives are different from the rules of cau- 
sation. Source of causation is unknown but it operates; 
its operation is necessary. Ethical rules are known but 
they lack necessity. But the rules of inference are differ- 
ent from above-mentioned rules of causation and morals. 
The concept Rta synthesizes the above-mentioned rules 
of the three categories. 

Rta, is thus, associated with both, one and many, im- 
manence and transcendence. Thus, Rta connotes 
substance, reality and motion, rightness of morals and the 
ideal of world creation all the three aspects. Rta and 
divinities are related invariably. Deities have been referred 
as Rta Vrata. Rta is the very normal will of deities. 

Let us examine the evidence of Rta and its utility. Ac- 
cording to some scholars, natural events often repeat 
themselves. It is because of repetitions Rta that is inferred.'4 

The motion of the sun, the moon and stars, the cycle 
of day and night, season, cycle of birth; growth, birth 
and death, all indicate that the human and natural op- 
erations are controlled by some higher rule. Similarities 
of various kinds among a variety of things, their repeti- 
tions and regular relationship lead to the conceptions of 
the rules of cause and effect. It appears that the concept 
of Rta is the most possible imagination as a concept of 
general controlling agency. In a way, in the history of 
knowledge and science, the concept of Rta is the early 
vibration of the concept of rule. As a matter of fact, the 
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fundamental proof of the concept Ria is the intuition of 
Rsis which became for others as authority. Finally, natu- 
ral events, human activities and ritual activities are definite 
and interrelated. The methods of rituals are useful to 
human beings as such they are the symbolic expression 
of Rta.!> 

In the form of natural law the exposition of Rta is the 
subject of physics. That the exposition of Rta in the same 
way is the subject of Veda or not. This question is natu- 
ral. A majority of views holds that the subject-matter for 
exposition of the Vedas is Atma Vijnana or Purusa Vijna- 
ana and not that of Prakriti Vijndna. In general, the Vedas 
have transcendental objective and its spiritual means, and 
not that of physics which deals with things of utility. It 
also appears quite rational that physics succeeds only by 
adopting perception and not that of Arsa Jnana. Histori- 
cally, the development of science could be expounded. 
Mimarhsa tradition holds that the subject-matter of Vedas 
for discussion could be Adrsta, because worldly and 
known things could be known through other means of 
knowledge, and so we do not need the Vedas at all. 

The effect-cause rule in the fields of science is not sup- 
ported to be an essential rule. Logical rules are supposed 
to be tautology. Ethical rules are simply tradition; we do 
not find any known and logical foundation of Rta. Con- 
cept of rule is the natural truth in the human intellect. 
This natural realization appears to be the concept of Rta. 
This concept is the fundamental for the investigation of 
evidence. Without this, even logical operation is not pos- 
sible. Mimarmasa combined together with the subject- 
matter of the Vedas is Dharma and Brahman Athato 
Dharmajijnasa 1.1.1. Athato Brahma Jijnasad. 1.1.1 Dharma 
is the transcendental means for the realization of good. 
Brahman is the ultimate good and ultimate reality— 
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Parana Nishsreyasa and Paramatma. The realization of 
both transcends all known worldly objects. 

According to the new commentators, the concept of 
Rta could be the illustration of first vibration of scientific 
and ethical intellect. While according to traditional view 
Rta and Satya are identical with Dharma and Brahman. 
According to the first view the natural science of Vedas 
could be the science of that time, while according to the 
second view whatever natural science is found in the 
Vedas is the simple translation of the public mind. 

Various interpretations of the Veda discussed by G.C. 
Pande from the point of view of history of ideas are 
being kept aside here. He concludes that Ria is the fun- 
damental principle of the universe; its spiritual, social, 
transnatural and trans-sacrificial aspects have been some- 
times discussed in obvious or secret form in the Vedas. Its 
trans-divine scientific aspect is still a secret. On the one 
hand it is called myth, on the other hand it is called the 
metaphysical science. 

Let me critically examine G.C. Pande’s exposition about 
the concept of Rta. It is impossible to read G.C. Pande’s 
writings, packed as they are with serious and subtle 
thought without being conscious that one is in contact 
with a mind of a very fine penetration and profound 
spirituality. In his exposition, G.C. Pande has adopted 
both methods comparative as well as that of history of 
ideas. As the polarity between ‘Subject and Object’, ‘Aharit 
and Idari’, Tat and Tvam is obvious and Pande is quite 
right when he says that in the beginning Srsti Vidya 
dominated, whether it is Indian philosophy or Greek 
philosophy and the concept of Rta is the fundamental 
concept of Vedic cosmology. And it is equally true that 
Rtam and Satyam are parallel concepts of the early Vedic 
cosmology. Rtam ca Satyain ca (Rgveda, 10.190, 1) their 
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parallel journey as the two fundamental concepts of Vedic 
cosmology and Atma Vidya continues till their culmina- 
tion into ‘Pirva-Mimamsa-Athato Dharma Jijnasa. 
Athato-Brahmyjijnasa’. Never before a depth study into the 
history of these two fundamental concepts has been done 
when finally concept Rta is replaced by Dharma and the 
concept Satya is replaced by Brahman, and the concept 
Dharma is the means to realize Brahman. 

In such a case, Pande’s comparison of the concept of 
Rta’ with ‘Platonic Idea’ is full of suggestions. There is no 
exaggeration in the dictum that the entire Western wis- 
dom is footnotes on Platonic thought. According to Plato, 
dialectic is the crown of knowledge and knowledge is the 
crown of life. All other spiritual activities are of value 
only in so for as they lead up to the knowledge of idea.!6 

Further, Pande compares the concept Rta with the 
formal cause of Aristotle. Aristotle’s formal cause is the 
concept or Plato’s idea. I wonder if there are such hints 
in any history of either Indian or Greek philosophy. 

I simply wonder why Pande failed and did not com- 
pare the concept of Nous.as expounded by Anaxagoras. 
There appears to be plan and purpose in the world. How 
can design, order, harmony and beauty be brought about 
by blind forces acting upon chaotic matter? The plan and 
purpose of world suggest a world controlling Nous and 
it reminds the first aphorism of Brahmasittra; 
Janmadyasyayatah (1.1.2). 

Like the Platonic idea, Rta is the first principle of the 
Universe. Again, like Platonic Idea Rta is Universal. Fur- 
ther, like Platonic Idea the locus of Rta is transcendental 
world. Then again, like Platonic Idea Rta could be appre- 
hended by reason alone. Aristotle’s observation is very 
pertinent when he says that Platonic theory of Ideas fails 
to explain the world of things. 
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Further, the dichotomy between reason and sense, 
thought and thing could not be resolved by Plato and 
this inconsistency prevailed throughout the succeeding 
Western philosophical tradition. But the above-mentioned 
dichotomy between subject and object, self and not self is 
resolved by Advaitins when they identify self with Brah- 
man: Ayan atma Brahma. 
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Understanding Value in Atamanusandhana 
Some Observations on G.C. Pande's 


Miilya-Mimansa 


INDU SARIN 


G.C. Pande argues that the distinctive condition of man 
is that he is a value-seeking being. Man not only lives but 
also critically reflects on his doings. Starting from his 
given empirical identity, he seeks for his transcendental 
identity. The quest for transcendental identity is the quest 
for values. The search for transcendental identity is po- 
tentially present in every human being. Man, in time, 
seeks for eternity. The quest for value is in this passage 
from time to eternity. 

Man is not satisfied with what it is, he searches for 
what it ought to be—a shift from the desired to the desi- 
rable. Pande holds that from a point of time, the individual 
seeks the perennial, ‘not merely to contribute to another 
point in future’! This quest for the perennial is the out- 
come of self-consciousness that is attained not by seeing 
the factual world but seeing through oneself—traversing 
the path of values. 
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With the growth of self-consciousness, man becomes 
aware of his own tendencies. He does not accept 
his tendencies as they are but searches for the ideal ob- 
jects recommended by reason. The search for the ideal 
objects (in contradistinction to the given objects of expe- 
rience) in the interval of given things is a specific search 
of human life. This desire (aisn@) for the higher (para) 
paryesana is the search for value. Human life is distin- 
guishable from material existence and other forms of life 
due to its freedom to accept or reject inherent purpose 
and inert tendencies in the light of reason. Man is never 
satisfied with the given form of the object but he wants 
to achieve it in the ideal form. 

Pande holds that desire, reason and freedom are in- 
volved in the concept of value.? Desire and reason 
are object-oriented. Freedom, being the characteristic fea- 
ture of the doer, is subject-oriented. But all the above 
three dimensions of consciousness project the object of 
their deeds as well as the subject in relation to its object, 
revealing both at the same time. 

In the value experience, the object of desire (desirable) 
is not just any object but it is very specific. It is the object 
which is determined by knowledge. So, the knowledge 
determined objectivity becomes the differentia of desir- 
ability. The objectivity of desire and knowledge hold the 
same object in the value experience. The subjectivity of 
desire and knowledge also gets a locus in the same free 
subject and motivate it to do actions. There is reconcili- 
ation of objectivity of desire and knowledge with the 
subjectivity that wants to express itself as a doer. There- 
fore, that which is desired in its known form and which 
can be attained by a free subject can be called value. In 
other words, it can be said that value is a concept that 
refers to an object desired in its ontic form by a subject. 
The relation between the two is that of sadhya and sadhaka. 
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Pande holds that freedom is the very characteristic fea- 
ture of human consciousness. When the latter falls from 
its nature, it gets in bondage and experiences insuffi- 
ciency (helplessness) in the midst of finite objects. It then 
aspires for a complete, sufficient and transcendent state 
of being. This manifests in the quest of value. Value 
knowledge, value quest and efforts to achieve value 
define the true nature of human consciousness.? 

Pande distinguishes between desire and desirability. 
Whatever is valuable is desirable. From this belief some 
thinkers hold that values are the objects of desire. Pande 
has gone into the deeper scrutiny of the connection be- 
tween desire and value. His investigation reveals that on 
the basis of difference between the reality and ideal of 
desire, between that which is desired and desirable, a 
dichotomy of pleasure and good is drawn. If this distinc- 
tion is accepted as the difference between the objects of 
desire, then it turns out to be a difference among desires 
and nothing else. The good also becomes a variety of 
pleasure (which it is not). However, if it is accepted that 
some objects are independently sought and chosen by 
reason, then the dichotomy becomes valid. 

However, Pande does not accept the separation of rea- 
son and desire in the context of value. He says that in 
desire itself reason is inherent in the form of the aware- 
ness of ends and in the awareness of ends an inherent 
desire is present due to its being a possible awareness of 
the object of desire. In Pande’s view, reason and desire 
should not be acknowledged as different types of aware- 
ness. The nature of the same object manifests in different 
dimensions differently due to dominance of one aspect 
over the other. : 

Pande maintains that there are two elements in de- 
sire—intentionality (savisayata) and inspiration (prerana).4 
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Inspiration turns into action through some latent cause 
while intentionality is the awareness of an object and 
organizes its subject. On the one hand, the awareness 
inherent in desire is the self-consciousness of the subject, 
which is regulated by the external cause and on the other, 
it is the means-oriented consciousness of the utility of the 
object. Knowledge is inherent in desire and the utility- 
consciousness that emerges out of it, is neither purely 
dependent on tendencies nor on pure reason. The aware- 
ness of natural tendency comes up in the form of 
expectation and expectation projects the appropriate 
object on the basis of experience. Reason acts in the whole 
process as the reconciler of conflict between various de- 
sires and self-consciousness of desirable objects-ideals. 

In the consciousness of the desirable, there is an emer- 
gence of value but at the same time it is also felt that the 
decision of value is possible through analysis. Pande holds, 

amredr 4H yea or amet erat @ fog wer et ae A ater ata 
3 fe avr ar foie fades ener & el Hom eI Won AEE oT smear 
aed & fq ae sme fetes dm 81 AM Fe srt TM gs 
Pe woos Aer BT ort ae 81 gafey erie eh A A ay fava 
yea wel Bt Ta, wa frase a ERT syed a ured et aifey... 
Aaa—ata voor ff when ese o ae 4 arnia qa S ay 
a fae aes a aik a om #°P Self-consciousness is, 
thus, the combination of desire and reason. The reason- 
combined desire is paryesana and its gradual development 
presents the world of value before us.° Paryesana puts 
the individual on the path of atmanusandhana. 

The value is not a part of nature; it is subject-depen- 
dent. Natural attributes of an object, according to Pande, 
are received by way of inherent copying (passively). Those 
attributes, which are designated as value, emerge out of 
freedom and their reception depends on the test of an 
educated (refined) reason. It is delineated through the 
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symbolic expression and its consciousness is directed to 
the self through the mediation of a mirror-like anchor. 
For example, every human being can get joy through 
music but only those who have a refined taste acquired 
through education can judge its quality. 

Although the material world in its known form cannot 
be regarded independent of consciousness yet its cogni- 
tion does not project any self-consciousness. Contrary to 
this, there is a necessary self-relatedness in value-con- 
sciousness, which means that value is not in the objects 
out there. It is a very significant comment on the nature 
of value that clearly delineates Pande’s view. In a nut- 
shell, we can say that values are subject-type and not 
object-type. To accept value-consciousness as objective 
cognition is to render it to the world of entities indepen- 
dent and indifferent to the subject. Value-consciousness, 
therefore, cannot be accepted as pure cognition. 

Pande defines value in terms of an end or ideal worthy 
to be sought for. Value is projected through reflective 
consciousness that has the discriminating ability (vivek) 
to distinguish between the deeper and the superficial, 
artificial and real, and to know what is excellent. Value 
refers to this level of excellence in the object, which is to 
be contrasted with the natural qualities of the latter. In 
this sense, value implies gradation of the qualities of the 
object by the subject who, after evaluating, seeks for the 
best. To be befitting and to be worth attaining character- 
ize the value-pursuit that has a dimension of depth in it. 

To say that value is subject-dependent is not to prove 
the irrelevance of the object. Value presupposes the fol- 
lowing elements: 


1. Subject who judges and seeks an ideal. 
2. Objective correlate—the terminus of seeking, 
object is judged to be valuable. 
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3. Interrelationship between the subject and the ob- 
ject. 


It is only through the convergence between the subject 
and the object that the core of value gets revealed. Though 
value presupposes the object yet the factual object as 
such is not the value-object. To say that this is valuable 
and this is here (factual object) are not identical. Value is 
not assimilation of facts but a projection of ideals. 

In the above discussion, Pande defines human ends or 
purusartha. They are neither bare objects nor are they 


bare desires. They are the unity of both. Similarly, value- 


consciousness is also neither purely subjective nor objec- 
tive. It is real but iis reality is not nature dependent. Its 
reality lies in the inevitability of its nature, in its rational- 
ity and in the mystery of its un-analyzed totality. Its 
desirability lies in its ideal that is found in the perfection 
of all imperfect things and which helps in determining 
their hierarchy and fixing standard for their refinement. 

Human awareness starts with the difference between 
the subject and the object. However, at the level of sense 
perception, the object of knowledge and the subject re- 
main disconnected. At the mental level, the development 
of conceptual knowledge gives depth to the object. This 
knowledge reveals the subject-object difference and ren- 
ders the subject as a mere point of reference without 
having any nature of its own. 

At the level of rational, concepts become the object of 
knowledge. The process of merging of these concepts 
begins in the self. It is realized for the first time that the 
only real objects are those which are desirable and what- 
ever is desirable should be brought to reality. This is the 
awareness of value or ideal and this awareness arises 
only in the process of self-endeavour (atmanusandhana). It 
consists in knowing the object fully in context ofthe whole. 
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The whole is not in objectivity but is in the synthesis of 
subject and object, inner and outer. In value-conscious- 
ness, the object-consciousness and the subject- 
consciousness are related dialectically. The self turns 
out to be helpful for value achievement and value turns 
out to be helpful for the attainment of the self. 

The awareness of value emerges only in the critique of 
the concept of the self as an object. The unification 
of subject-object takes place only in the self. The nature 
of self is both apparent and latent (hidden). As such it 
becomes an object of search. The apparent self thinks 
itself to be a finite subject dependent on the world of 
objects. The real self, on the other hand, is infinite, time- 
less and autonomous. The tension between the apparent 
and the real self inspires one to search for its reality and 
to attain its infinite, autonomous, eternal being. This is 
the quest of the self as also that of value. 

Pande holds that axiogenesis involves knowledge, bhava 
(emotion) and urge (aisna), but it is not to be identified 
with any one of them. Value, of course, presupposes 
knowledge of the object but mere knowledge is not 
enough. Nothing is regarded as valuable just because one 
is emotionally inclined towards it. Similarly, nothing is 
regarded as valuable which is an object only of desire 
(urge). An object becomes an object of value only when 
its desire joins with bhava (emotion) and both of them 
join with its knowledge. When all the above three join 
together, then the object of desire becomes an end. So, in 
this sense, value can be called as an end or an ideal. 

Value consciousness is cognitive but this knowledge is 
basically self-knowledge,’ which is efficient in judging 
the objects of knowledge. !t supports a reconciliatory 
insight beyond the analytical partiai knowledge. The 
immediacy of value consciousness makes it sensation-iike 
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but it is different from that because it is not non-reflective 
or pre-reflective. Value consciousness, therefore, is nei- 
her pure reason nor pure sensation. 

There is a great controversy over the issue whether 
values are subjective or objective. Due to this duality, we 
ind two opposite views regarding the nature of value. 
The cognitivist view assumes it as an ontic object, whereas 
he conativist view holds it to be the fulfilment of certain 
desires. Pande maintains that to recognize the value of 
an object is not liking or disliking it. It is also not merely 
an attitude towards it.6 

The choice of an end or an ideal is not a dry logical 
exercise; it involves the sensitivity of the subject. Knowl- 
edge must commit oneself to a distinct praxis. Bhava and 
desire are required so that the subject identifies himself 
with the ideal and is possessed with the urge (not psy- 
chological but transcedental) to attain it and, 
consequently, gets transformed. This is the difference 
between axiological formulation and theoretical construc- 
tion. Value is not an abstract ideal, it must press for its 
realization. It is an ideal to be aspired for, which shows 
the worth and desirability of the ideal. At the rational 
level, consciousness finds a difference between its objects 
and its substratum. The urge to know the essence of the 
object (which is not apparently available) is presented as 
the ideal. Value-pursuit is the pursuit to achieve the ideal. 
It involves desire, knowledge and action. 

Pande states that the concept of ideal implies ability, 
relevance, appreciability, its being high or excellent and 
that subject’s attraction towards it.” The ideal must have 
the ability to become the object of desire. Its relevance lies 
in its testing, i.e. its being flawless in comparison to other 
and opposite ends, which makes it higher or excellent. In 
its mental perception, it must be an object of apprecia- 
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tion. But mere appreciation is not enough, the subject 
must be attracted towards it, so that he can attain it and 
make it a part of his being. Mere appreciation projects 
the object as such but attraction projects self-awareness, 
In the spiritual quest, the self itself becomes an object of 
value and there is a search for its depth, height and 
truth. The value at this level is self-oriented and self is 
value-oriented. 

Pande maintains that human life is multi-dimensional 
and every dimension has its own specific ends. There is 
nothing common among them. From this point of view, 
it seems that life is divided into multiplicity of values like 
bodily—social, intellectual-cultural and spirituai-transcen- 
dent. The clear picture of value for Pande is to be seen 
only in the spiritual-transcendent dimension. The discrimi- 
nating ability (vivek) is the highest at this level. This is the 
process of self-realization (atm-khoj) where the intrinsicity 
of value is fully captured. At this level, the end is desir- 
able purely for its own sake and not because of something 
else. One is ready to sacrifice even bodily social, intellec- 
tual-cultural values for self-realization. 

At the ordinary level, the plurality of values in the 
context of the above three dimensions appear to be con- 
flicting but at the level of the atman, they get harmonized 
and unified. Atman is the foundation of the embedded 
unity of disparate dimensions of value that satisfactorily 
encapsulates less satisfactory value-profiles. It is only in 
the pursuit of spiritual-transcendent quest that the real 
nature of value is understood. The values of different 
spheres of life achieve systematic unification in the at- 
tainment of the self. 

The attainment of the real nature of self is the end 
(sadhya) of the spiritual quest of value. It is to be sharply 
distinguished from the apparent self or ego.!° Imposition 
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of external objects on the real self gives rise to ego. The 
latter gets involved in the world of objects. The present 
state of self (ego) is the seeker (s@dliaka). When the sadhaka 
is confused with sadhya, an illusion of self-endeavour takes 
place. To accept the ego as the source of value is selfish- 
ness, ignorance and the root of misunderstanding. Pande 
states, 

we oF AR a yet weet # wel & wer 2, gf 2@, after 
8, omega @| waei-cm @ yer oft at ay. 

Value is realized in abandoning selfishness and the 
process of abandoning culminates in the dissolution of 
ego. The lower objects of consciousness can be sacrificed 
for the higher ends. Value-quest is not bhog but is upasana, 
the words of Pande. Appreciating an object and getting 
involved in it is bhog. Abandoning it for the attainment 
of higher end is upisana. 

Pande contrasts practical life with sa@dhand.12 He men- 
tions three types of following triputis [trinities]: 





(a) Trinity of knowledge (jfiana)-knower, knowl- 
edge and known (pramata, prama and prameya). 

(b) Trinity of desire (aisna)-desirer, desire and de- 
sired (aisita, aisna and aisya). 

(c) Trinity of action (karma)-doer, action and deed 
(karta, karma and karya). 


In the quest for the self (@tmanusandhana), these trini- 
ties dissolve into the cohesive trinity of sadhaka, sadhana 
and sadhya. In practical life, the above three trinities form 
three different dimensions but in atmanusandhana, they 
reconcile with each other and dedicate to the quest of 
value. Pande says, , 
amt fagtat simran oH oie 4 wae lax ure, unr six 
wer @ Fafagel Yo udatta ext ¢] caer & ER wa Agfa 
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qa art aan @ wea eR WR a waft slew Aa 
a wa afta aed 11 

In practical life, knowledge depends on causality and 
functions in the backdrop of public practice. Desires re- 
main blind either by selfish motives or by social 
conventions. Actions aim at objects, which are given by 
inherent tendency or obtained by conventions. These three 
dimensions in practical life conflict with each other. To 
avoid the conflict between publicly accepted purpose and 
environment, action exploits knowledge to fulfil the de- 
sire. The inconsistency between internal expectation and 
experience creates the difference of reality and imagina- 
tion, of valid knowledge and illusion. For the success of 
action, the knowledge of helpful means and obstacles is 
necessary and knowledge grows in this very backdrop. 

The awareness of purpose and awareness of object 
emerge in practical life in different ways. Awareness of 
purpose is an intuition of the end, whereas the aware- 
ness of object emerges as the knowledge of alternative 
means. In practical life, the publicly accepted purposes 
are normally accepted as they are. The awareness of 
worldly objects becomes progressive valid knowledge 
through science by examining the means of ee 
that particular knowledge. 

The direction of desires is determined by the endep- 
cies (samskaras), that of action by desires and that of 
knowledge by actions, although by their very nature des- 
ires remain inherent tendencies, actions remain the 
self-emerged externalizing causal activity and knowledge 
remains the managing element of the doer. Consequently, 
although interdependence is imposed on desire, knowl 
edge and action in practical life, in their very nature they 
remain separate from each other. Pande states, 

wat ae & wet a geo, am oie of S de oRawS 
war afd ae a A a were yaa vere wed @..! 
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Desires remain separate at the level of emotions, knowl- 
edge and actions remain separate at the level of external 
activity. Due to this separation, many thinkers hold the 
view that the different dimensions of consciousness have 
different values such as beauty (for desire), goodness (for 
action) and truth (for knowledge).!5 

Contrary to the above view, some thinkers hold that 
value is desire-oriented and regard it separately from 
knowledge. In fact, in all these views, there is a misun- 
derstanding about the practical and the sadhana aspect of 
life. To quote Pande, 

ge fare yeI ol wee aM a ag ok sm OY wR 
wd ae fries FI or aedte ay ay wen ak am SB ya 
mena od 8) age st wh at a oles 3 area ak 
aarp wall at afaan 3116 
Human desire, by enslaving knowledge, can either be- 
come a race in the heated sand of practical life to achieve 
the mirage of artha and kama, or be in the stream of 
sadhana. The latter can find the value pilgrimage, which 
is above (para) the common level (apara). 

Pande distinguishes sadhana from following conven- 
tional religious social practices. The latter, according to 
him, is only the external form of religion based on ego 
and blind faith. He says, 

we aati Re & wed G wt ¥ af of att A aa a 
woot &| Seer sree wife Geor, wa, srafezare, wrei-fra 
anfe ea & 17 
Calling oneself Hindu, Sikh, Muslim and Christian, etc., 
denotes following religion as a social fact.!® Sadhana, on 
the other hand, is the realization that impels the sadhaka 
constantly to transform him. At this level, the duality 
between the other and myself vanishes. 

With the growth of sadhaka bhava the doer-ship is trans- 
formed in the direction of freedom from the demerit of 
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ego-based dependence, knower-ship is transformed (in 
the direction of freedom) from the demerit of indifference 
and aspirant-ship is transformed (in the direction of free- 
dom) from the lust-based dependence. Pande remarks, 
orem ars we ved agua sik epfcar e Gl ae at 
PAR a smal ae dik aut aor we ae aw ORE S 
ae Poort we ag aed @1° 
When life becomes sadhana, man gets acquaintance with 
a world of rhythm of /ila (playfulness) instead of the 
indifferent objective world of struggle driven by the urge 
of survival and passion. He yearns to attain perfection in 
his life and seeks for eternity in time. 

Pande says that perfection of the self is a candidate of 
value.2” Pande examines the concept of perfection. Per- 
fection, he says, is conceived as a quality of having flawless 
attribute. It can be two types: 








1. Perfection is the quality of having some attributes 
without incompleteness or impurity. It is fully 
actualized. Plato’s concept of the universal is the 
standard of this type of perfection. Its objectivity 
is out there independent of the self. Pande calls 
this ‘partial perfection’. The realm of value for 
him does not belong to it. 

2. The complete perfection is the perfection of the 
self (atman), which is personal. It can be definitely 
seen in the concept of value. The Buddhist term 
paramita is the most appropriate for this kind of 
perfection. Human perfection is neither given nor 
is inborn attribute. It is something to be achieved. 
It is to be realized by the specific individual. It is 
universal-specific and cannot be explained in a 
general form. It is to be realized through the con- 
cretization of the ideals. 
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Sensuousness is to be transcended for mental, mental 
is to be transcended for rational and rational is to be 
transcended for the real self (a@fman). Knowledge, for 
Pande, reveals that which is. Bliss (@nanda) cannot be the 
object of knowledge, it is not to be known but to be felt. 
Only love-seeking (not pleasure-seeking) desire comes to 
realize the latent or real self. At this point, the meaning 
of love-seeking needs more elaboration. Pande has not 
elaborated upon the concept of love. Love, ordinarily 
speaking, has many connotations. To my mind, Pande is 
not using the concept of love in the mundane sense as 
blind infatuation belonging to the psycho-physical dimen- 
sion of man. He is using it in the spiritual sense founded 
on faith (Sraddha), devotion and sacrifice. 

The real self itself is the criterion of the realization of 
value. There is no objective criterion to judge this value, 
the individual himself is the paradigm. The peace or tran- 
quillity of consciousness (atmic Santi) is the criterion of 
reliability. Pande says, 

& aq we & am aes of mf aa Budo a 
werd ar aes, fear aie nfs oa farce fea @ fe fart 
ay dad & saved ad 2) ga gfe 8 orate wer dag 
a fst warmer at urn @ at we ga ak oe a gw om 
oa a ard er 

My value is not different from my own being. Value does 
not make me more informed or skilful but transforms the 
very being of the individual. There can be an objective 
criterion to judge the truth and falsity of a fact and that 
of efficacy of a skill. The relationship between conscious- 
ness and the object in the above cases is external and it 
may not transform the very being of the individual. A 
good doctor may not be a good person. One may be very 
efficient in handling and manipulating things but may be 
practising disvalues. 
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The relationship between consciousness and the object 
of value is internal. The knowledge of completeness of 
the object cannot be attained by searching the infinite- 
ness of its forms and qualities. The knowledge of 
completeness lies in its relation to consciousness and can 
be achieved in consciousness. Looked at this way, values, 
which seem to be there in the objects, turn out to be the 
symbols of spiritual values. Self is not given to me the 
way the things are given to me. The knowledge of object 
and that of subject merge into the knowledge of values. 
Since there is an immediacy in self-knowledge, the know]l- 
edge of object also gets transformed in the knowledge of 
values. Values give meaning to the empirical world but 
they are not parts of the empirical world. 

The self-oriented values are to be distinguished from 
the values seen in the social context (social morality). The 
social morality is other-oriented. Values are understood 
in terms of duties and obligations towards the other. In 
atmanusandhana, the emphasis is on carving one’s own 
self. But this, of course, does not lead to renunciation of 
one’s duties. The goodness of actions will spontaneously 
emerge out of one’s being. 

Spiritual dimension is not the development of one as- 
pect of man’s being but is the realization of the total 
being of the individual. It leads to a cohesive unity of all 
the dimensions without ignoring or condemning them. 
The central search is the realization of self, the worldly 
domain is understood through the spiritual dimension. 
Devoid of this central search, value-pursuit ends in 
irresolvable problems of justifying worldly values landing 
in dilemmas. Morality becomes more significant if it is 
seen through the spiritual perspective. The worldly du- 
ties may contribute to the realization of the highest end. 
To be a great artist may be a great achievement. 
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But unless this art transforms the being of the artist, el- 
evating him from the lower self to that of the higher, it 
will eventually lose its importance. 

Self-realization is the culmination and end of the value- 
journey. The distinction between the self and value gets 
fused and coalesced into an uplifting spiritual experi- 
ence. Objects and events are experienced in terms of the 
emerging ultimate meaning. The quest for value, thus, is 
the quest for one’s authentic being entering the realm of 
freedom. 

The self-illumined state of consciousness is achieved 
through faith (Sraddhia). Pande holds, 

aelfrnat BH wef feet aeq ob are waar W veh ah afew 
ae fe ge fasts waaaviter seer FY omer aie ofa wth 
& der O ad 2) stefan or aaa wa a facerr fee ¥ ear 
aa @ ae af rs ae anew srs GT VET GMT SET Hel 
wnt & 72 

Pande does not appreciate an overemphasis on reason. 
Faith is not against reason but it goes beyond the limits 
of reason. It implies self-certitude and personal commit- 
ment and does not need any proof to certify it. Pande 
states, 

& sara wa 81 

The man of faith is ready to take any risk for the fulfilment 
of his values. It is a state of consciousness where antith- 
esis presented by reason does not have any place and 
there is no room for doubt. The others may doubt it but 
the scepticism loses its sense when its pointer is fixed to 








one’s own self. 

The above analysis reveals Pande’s deep philosophical 
insights into exploration of the value-quest without pre- 
supposing any ontology of the self. The value-quest is 
neither at the level of ego nor in already realized atman, 
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it is in a4tmanusandhana. Pande ends his reflections on the 
nature of value with the happy synthesis of subject 
and object, inner and outer, desire and knowledge, time 
and eternity. The transcendental ideals are to be realized 
within time, though they are not historically conditioned. 

Pande no doubt delineates the mechanism of value- 
pursuit with all its nuances. He has saved it from the 
demerits of cultural relativism. However, the question 
arises: is there any role of culture in nurturing the spiri- 
tual value-quest? Is it purely innate? Does culture 
contribute anything in developing the values that 
are potentially present within man? The materialistic 
culture in contradistinction to that of spiritualistic may 
have a different impact on the development of the char- 
acter of the individual. Pande has not tackled this question 
in his book Milya-Mimansa. 

There can be two perspectives regarding value-pur- 
suit—historical and transcendent. In the former, the 
starting-point is historicity and the emphasis is on hu- 
man agency. In the latter, the transcendence is the 
starting-point as well as the end of value-pursuit. Histo- 
ricity acts only as a lip service to the transcendent. Pande 
takes the transcendent (atmic) viewpoint. No doubt he 
has highlighted human praxis but the importance of his- 
toricity is only as a contribution to the transcendent. His 
emphasis is not on the agency of historically situated 
individual. But if the significance of value-pursuit is only 
in and through the world, is it possible to give less impor- 
tance to the historicity of the individual? The reconciliation 
of the above two perspectives is an irresolvable problem, 
opening up new space for further exploration, which is 
informatively very rich and invites for further explora- 
tion in the value-pursuit. 
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Culture as Realization: The Primacy of a 
Metaphysical Alternative 


GEETA MANAKTALA 


This is a small note on Professor G.C. Pande’s book The 
Meaning and Process of Culture, highlighting some of the 
issues dealt therein. It is neither possible nor desirable to 
arrive at a satisfactory definition of the term ‘Culture’ as 
this concept designates a polymorphous reality, implying 
complex meanings and significance. Now the term ‘Cul- 
ture’ has come to be used for distinct intellectual disciplines 
and in several systems of thought. Culture took on the 
meaning of cultivation and a process. Raymond Williams 
described it as a ‘tending of natural growth and cultivat- 
ing it’. The meaning was extended to a process of human 
development. Bacon called it ‘the culture and manure of 
minds’ and Hobbes’ a culture their minds’. Culture has 
also been used in the sense ‘material’ as distinct from 
‘spiritual motions’. 

Broadly speaking, culture is used in three ways. First 
meaning a whole way of life of a people, material, intel- 
lectual and spiritual, of a given society; second a process 
of intellectual, spiritual and aesthetic development, and, 
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finally, a general body of the arts and intellectual works 
such as music, painting, literature, sculpture, etc. For any 
discussion of culture, its conceptual used has to be clari- 
fied to simplify the issues relating to it. 

‘Culture’ can be studied from the humanistic, anthro- 
pological, sociological and an axiological point of view. 
G.C. Pande takes an axiological standpoint and defines 
culture as the tradition of values, of self-realization. He 
further states that, values are the objects of valuing, a 
fundamental human activity. Valuing implies seeking, 
choosing, approving. 

From the earlier period of human society, man has 
created values, as mere facts have never satisfied him. He 
has consistently examined facts in terms of meanings and 
values. The human tendency to evaluate factual realities 
in terms of ends and means is the proof of man’s interest 
in those objects and activities, which carry some value. 
As constituents of culture only those ideas, habits and 
technical processes were evolved by man, which contrib- 
ute to the enrichment of life that ‘entail’ deep changes in 
man’s personality.? Culture is man’s greatest difference 
from animals. This difference is not biological, but social, 
constantly developing and acquiring increasing multifor- 
mity corresponding to the multiformity of conditions of 
existence of various peoples, their histories, development 
and social reform. Culture is nothing but the ever-chang- 
ing and developing human nature in the entire multiplicity 
of objectivization of human activity. The human activity 
is objectivized not only in material objects, but also spiri- 
tually, since man’s education, professional skills and 
talents in creating works of art and science, for all their 
material ‘tangibility’, are objectivizations of social con- 
sciousness and knowledge. The same is true for spiritual 
needs as cultural phenomena which they are necessarily 
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objectivized, all the while remaining spiritual rather then 
material needs. Thus, G.C. Pande maintains that ‘the 
objects which enter as elements into a culture are not 
‘natural’ or independent or self-subsistent. They are de- 
pendent on a self-consciousness and, as items in it, their 
status is symbolic or expressive. What they express is a 
certain self-realization’.? 

Thus, we can say that the culture of a person consists 
of sense of values fashioned in the light of his knowledge. 
The consciousness that constitutes culture is as much a 
value consciousness as it is factual consciousness; it is the 
consciousness of the actual and the possible apprehended 
as significant. Man is constantly picturing to himself the 
possibilities of his existence; these possibilities constitute 
the values for which he lives. Being conscious of these 
possibilities, man succeeds in emancipating himself from 
the order of factual necessity and in effecting his entry 
into the realm of values. To live in the realm of values, is 
for him to be attached to and anxious for things whose 
existence is bound up with his own creative longings and 
aspiration with the requirements of his specifically 
human or spiritual self. 

Professor Pande further states that, ‘Human nature 
exists at many levels, from the biological to the purely 
spiritual, seeking self-fulfilment at each level. Conse- 
quently, the gamut of values extends from self-preservation 
to mystical communion. Since the lower realization are 
only virtual (aupadhika), they contain an inherent urge 
for self-transcendence. From the lower realizations of 
the self in terms of finite accidents (upadhis) to their com- 
plete transcendence is pure self-experience, the human 
seeking follows, a process of dialectical evolution.’ The 
revelation of values also thus follows an evolutionary 
process. The expression and communication of valued 
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experiences gives a socio-historical actuality to the ideal 
process and cultural world is thus created as the histori- 
cal tradition of the human endeavour for self-realization.’* 
Cultures as socio-historic orders or traditions are the 
particular versions of the ‘universal tradition of wisdom’. 
Underlying the overt structure there subsists, what may 
be called, a ‘philosophy of life or Weltanschauung’. As 
an operative idea of life as a whole it enters into the 
making and working of institutions. As faith it guides the 
individual person’s quest for what is right and authentic, 
what constitutes excellence and ultimate good. As a frag- 
mentary glimpse of cosmology and anthropology, a 
metaphysic, essential but without formal definitions and 
system, it functions as the matrix of fundamental suppo- 
sitions for the thinkers of the age. This basic faith or 
Weltanschauung, itself springs from an intuitive vision or 
revelation of an essentially spiritual character which is 
inseparable from praxis and being expressed symbolically 
enters into the social tradition. Vision, praxis, tradition, 
structure of norms and principles of practice constitute 
the underlying basis of a culture. The intuitive vision, in 
which the culture reveals itself, occurs in a ‘individual 
psyche and enters social tradition creatively as symbol’. 

Thus, the phenomenon of culture is characterized by 
its inherent dynamism, its growth, its manifestation in 
the various aspects of human and social life. The growth 
is from the gross empirical to the trans-empirical. It is an 
impulse which perpetually drives man towards, ‘some- 
thing beyond’ his awareness of existence and qualifies 
himself by the disciplined progress for the realization of 
this ‘something beyond’ within himself. Thus it is that we 
find that in ‘culture’ there is a definite shift of emphasis 
from the external to the internal, from the objective to 
the subjective. Man develops a fine susceptivity to physi- 
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cal, mental, moral and spiritual stimuli that produces an 
openness in thought and action and makes man surren- 
der his self love and self seeking, and brings out the 
inherent nobility in him. It follows that man as a mystery 
ennobles the development of culture from nature. As 
Wittgenstein remarks, ‘These are indeed things that can- 
not be put into words. They make themselves manifest. 
They are what is mystical’.6 This point of view suggests 
that man is mysterious in his cultural situation because 
his nature is a bundle of paradoxes: 

The relationship between man and culture is thus as 
diverse as the ways in which man may be conceived, in 
different ways. Also, each of these different conceptions 
have a profound influence on the way a society and 
culture shape themselves, is perhaps the most important 
thing that can be said about man himself. Professor Pande 
states that ‘the distinction between “selves” or between 
“self” and “nature” is the product of analysis within 
experience. Cultural differences arise from the manner 
in which social experience is analyzed and articulated 
into concepts, symbols and attitude.” It further implies 
that each man has his own experience of life within him- 
self, in accordance with the interaction with nature and 
with other people. Each has made its own response to 
the challenges of life and drawn therefrom its own les- 
sons regarding what promotes and what destroys life in 
its many dimensions. It is important here to note the type 
of question that is being answered. It is not merely one of 
tactical adjustments in response to temporary threats, nor 
is it a pragmatic question of appropriate means. Rather, 
the question is what we wish to realize above and through 
any and all such expediencies. What is taking place is the 
progressive uncovering of the meaning of life and of the 
values which are worthy of commitment. According to 
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Professor Pande, ‘Culture is the social expression of value- 
seeking and history is its process. Human history must in 
effect aspire after being a spiritual autobiography of man, 
a ‘discovery of lost times’ which is simultaneously a cre- 
ative transformations of the present, a discovery of what 
is hidden in the past experiences of the soul’. History is 
at once ‘remembrance of what really happened’ as well 
as ‘coming to learn from critical enquiry’ where learning 
and criticism relate to the self’. 

There is a difference between human history and natu- 
ral history. Natural history is governed by the adaptation 
of the organism to the environment in the struggle for 
existence, and the development of more efficient anato- 
mies. The historian of man, according to Professor Pande, 
should not confine himself to the transformation of social 
anatomies in the process of the struggle of societies with 
nature and each other. He ought to seek to penetrate to 
the heart of the tradition of value seeking and appraise 
historical action from within as it were, and trace the 
activity of social organisms in their controlling centre in 
the hierarchical configuration of value and the success of 
social enterprise in the light of its latent values and the 
values themselves in their dialectically dynamic relation- 
ship with historic effort.’ Thus, here the collective will of 
persons is central. What people find true in terms of its 
appreciation of meaning and value is accepted and reaf- 
firmed; what is discovered to be degrading and 
destructive tends to be disavowed, rejected and discour- 
aged. Thus, tradition differs from natural history. It is 
not all that has happened in the past, for that would 
include the bad as well as the good. 

The development of values and virtues and their inte- 
gration as a culture of any depth or richness takes time, 
and as such depends upon the experience and creativity 
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of many generations. The culture which is handed on, 
comes to be called as cultural tradition; as such it reflects 
the cumulative achievement of people in discovering, 
mirroring and transmitting the deepest meanings of life. 
The cumulative process of transmitting, adjusting and 
applying the values of a culture through time is not only 
heritage or what is received, but new creation and this is 
passed on in new ways. Taking tradition in this active 
sense allows us not only to uncover the permanent and 
universal truths—which Socrates sought—but to perceive 
the importance of values we receive from the tradition 
and to mobilize our own life project actively towards the 
future. Tradition then, is not, as in history, simply every- 
thing that has ever happened, whether good or bad. It is, 
rather, what appears significant for human life; it is what 
has been seen through time and human experience to be 
deeply true and necessary for human life. It contains the 
values to which our forebeares first freely gave their com- 
mitment in specific historical circumstances and then 
constantly revived and rectified and progressively passed 
on generation after generation. 

Even Professor Pande is of the view that, ‘tradition is 
communion with the past, a continuing dialogue which 
reinterprets the past and also the present. This aspect of 
tradition is fundamental to the awareness of values. While 
positive knowledge and technology are open to all and 
practically testable, accepted and rejected in accordance 
with their manifest utility or efficiency, value remains in 
the ultimate analysis imponderable, a matter of unargu- 
able insight. The knowledge of value is not subject to any 
such automatic diffusion or snow balling as is common 
in the history of positive knowledge or technology. Value 
can be experienced, symbolically expressed and person- 
ally communicated; it cannot be stated or proved or learnt 
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impersonally from a book to which one is emotionally 
indifferent. It is not that value experience is very time 
fixed and final, but that it grows from within like the 
unfolding of a flower in time. This is the essence of tra- 
dition—it is a developing communion of the foundational 
experience of value.!° 

Value thus represents the gestalt and the basic identity 
of culture and originates transcendentally into the eso- 
teric experience of the sublime undergone by a few 
specially enlightened individuals called rishis, prophets, 
Buddhas, siddhas, nabis or avataras on whom the Divine 
or spiritual revelation bestows itself. It is they who bring 
it into the spoken level. That is to say, as the vehicle of 
revelations they become virtual representations of it later 
extended, supplemented and interpreted by a tradition in 
such a way as to bring mundane and vegetative aspects 
of life in line with it. As a perpetuating factor tradition 
become a sacrosanct and fundamental source of value 
consciousness and/or value seeking in the material world, 
of which history is an inherent process. The identity of 
group of people is tradition pacific.!! 

Professor Pande talks of the unity in a culture as a 
unity, which belongs to the subject. He explains: ‘There 
are two types of unity which may be discovered—objec- 
tive and subjective. Objective unity is the unity of a system 
where different but interrelated particulars produce sys- 
temic orderliness. This kind of unity is found best in 
abstract creations or even in nature to the extent to which 
it is possible to look at something in it as an object of 
construction. Does culture form a unity of this kind? Does 
it have this kind of interrelatedness, some kind discover- 
able order in its relations? On the other hand what 
actually produces the sense of unity in a culture is not 
like at all. It is a unity which belongs only to the subject; 
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it is the unity of cultural awareness.’!? He says, ‘when- 
ever we are impressed in a culture by a painting or a 
philosophy, the really unifying thing is the unity of self- 
consciousness: unity of the feeling that the self is realized 
through these.... For something to become an image of 
culture, it has to become expressive of awareness. The 
cultural unity is the unity of self-awareness. Therefore 
culture is a subjective existence, which is ‘self-conscious’, 
and nature is an objective existence, which though ‘has 
a reference to consciousness but not to a self-conscious- 
ness. In this sense culture is not part of nature. The status 
of the items of the cultural world is the status of symbols. 
They have a meaning, yet they do not have an indepen- 
dent or objective existence. They are symbols functioning 
in a self-consciousness. What are they symbols of? Of 
values and of various kinds of experience. But all these 
things are different ways of regarding the same complex. 
Mind expresses itself alone.’!3 Now, culture is the revela- 
tion of meanings in a self-realizing self-consciousness. And 
when these revealed meanings are expressed in symbols 
and communicated, socio-historic orders are created. He 
says the culture ‘arises when a world of symbols is cre- 
ated to express a revelation or intuition of value and 
subsists within the social tradition into which the world 
of symbols is embedded as the expressive aspect of the 
ideal context of its consciousness. Within the concrete, 
historic actuality of a social tradition, or civilization, culture 
remains as its essential and ideal self-awareness. The con- 
crete and individual experience of value constitutes the 
core of meaning in culture while its creative articulation, 
communication and participation constitutes its basic 
process.’!# 

A unity of culture seems to be a polysemantic concept, 
with multiple openings, horizons and aspects. Most re- 
searchers conclude that to seize the unity of culture means 
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defining it by its ‘invariants’; recovering, organizing and 
generalizing common elements of culture as a specifically 
and exclusively human creation. From the creator’s point 
of view, culture means values; therefore, human mean- 
ings and choices, internationality and purpose, human 
prospects and ideals. As a unitary concept with univer- 
sal openings, humans are the basis of a universal calling 
also to the specific dimension: Culture. That is, culture is 
unitary, because there is a unitary human nature from 
which it springs, a way of existence that is specific to 
mankind. 


RELATION OF SCIENCE AND CULTURE 


Professor Pande also talks of science, technology and 
culture, he says, ‘every culture has to develop some sci- 
ence and technology to meet the common need for 
physical security, comfort and leisure. Different cultures, 
however, place different values on the fulfilment of these 
needs and as a result do not pursue science and technol- 
ogy with the same zeal. Thus while science and technology 
are inevitable and universal elements of culture they oc- 
cupy different places in the different places in the different 
traditions of culture. It is only in recent times that progress 
in science and technology has been accepted as almost 
the central value of culture’.! 

The use of new materials and new use of the old ma- 
terials was determined by knowledge developed, i.e. 
science and the manner this was used and the artifacts 
developed were dependent upon the technology which 
was generated and used. The manner of usage of mate- 
rials, the degree of efficiency of usage and the way men 
were utilized to produce goods were all determined by 
economics. The organization of men created to use ma- 
terials and produce goods created social organizations 
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and the techniques used to generate and keep these so- 
cial organization became politics of society and generated 
values, culture and social ethics. 

Within each society in every period of human history, 
we are met with two processes interrelated with each 
other. Firstly, there are the overall goals of the society 
which are set by the organization of the society. Sec- 
ondly, within this overall goal there are goals of groups 
and individuals. The degree to which the overall goals of 
society and groups and individuals are in agreement 
determines the degree of harmony and progress. How- 
ever, when the overall goals of society and different groups 
within it and various individuals within the groups are 
not in agreement, the progress is slow or limited and 
may even lead to strife and disintegration of society. There 
is evidence throughout human history of how the latter 
process has disrupted those civilizations and disintegrated 
cultures which had looked as if they were everlasting. 

Looking at the relationship in this manner, it is pos- 
sible to show science and technology in a dynamic 
equilibrium with social organization and value system. 
Since they are in a dynamic equilibrium, any change in 
one lead to changes in others to bring back the system 
into dynamic equilibrium. New scientific knowledge wid- 
ens horizons and provides new perspectives and these 
become the forebearers of development of new technol- 
ogy. Each new technology—when it becomes the basis of 
new industry and production system—changes the rela- 
tionship between men and the changed relationship brings 
forth the need for a newer social organization which, in 
turn, changes the value system. For instance, when the 
technology of mass production was developed, the arti- 
san become a wage worker and the relationship between 
men became one of contract labour and profit thus be- 
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came a part of the value system. Further, with increased 
production, scientific knowledge came to be utilized to 
motivate people to purchase the goods produced and the 
philosophy of consumerism came to be established with 
its waste as a basic ingredient. The culture of waste is in 
sharp contrast to earlier tradition. 

If one studies the writings of earlier scientists then one 
may notice in sharp contrast to present commercializa- 
tion that scientific activity for them was a religious activity 
that explained the power of God and the use of knowl- 
edge improved the condition of man. From the writings 
of the scientists, it also becomes evident that they were 
hoping to use science as a weapon against moral corrup- 
tion by tending to develop a new value system against 
social exploitation through control of knowledge and 
discipline. These examples show that science being a 
human activity is part of value system, culture and social 
organization in a particular period of history. The ethos 
and the nationalism it promotes are socially determined. 
In earlier periods nature was feared and after the indus- 
trial revolution it came to be a raw material to be exploited 
and utilized, which ultimately damaged nature. Now the 
attitude towards nature is changing. From raw material 
it is becoming a part of the environment, which is vital 
for human survival. Consequently, factors which were 
ignored are now being taken into account when natural 
resources are to be utilized. In order to do that a whole 
series of new disciplines forecasting technologies model 
making technology assessment science society dynamics 
environmental studies, etc., are being developed in order 
to meet these requirements. The development is in no 
way different from the development of statistics and theory 
of probability to meet the requirements of merchant in- 
dustrial society. 
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Scientific and technological tradition has its roots in 
human activity in relation to materials and in relation of 
man with other men. It is universal and international. 
However, its culture, organization and goals have dif- 
fered in different areas of culture and different periods of 
history. Despite these differences, succeeding develop- 
ments have been based on earlier achievements and there 
has been a steady development of understanding and 
increased sophistications of knowledge which, in turn, 
has been effectively utilized to generate new capabilities 
and new vision. According to Professor Pande, every 
culture has to develop some science and technology so as 
to meet the common need for physical security comfort 
and leisure. Different cultures, however, place different 
values on the fulfilment of these needs and, as a result, 
do not pursue science and technology with the same zeal. 
Thus, while science and technology are inevitable and 
universal elements of cultures, they occupy different places 
in the different traditions of culture. It is only in recent 
times that progress in science and technology has been 
accepted as almost the central value of culture. This tech- 
nological materialism suffers from a number of fallacies. 
In the first place, it confounds the knowledge of reality 
with the positive knowledge of natural reality. In the 
second place, it forgets that even within a given state of 
scientific knowledge, more than one alternative technol- 
ogy is possible and the choice between such alternatives 
has to be made on non-technological grounds. It is nei- 
ther logically necessary nor empirically evidenced that 
given a state of science and technology, the other aspects 
of culture are uniquely determined. The fact is that sci- 
ence and technology give man knowledge and power 
over the material world and enable him to secure and 
satisfy his physical and sensuous self in an increasing 
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measure. But this resultant and progressive material or 
‘sensate’ culture of man—including scientific concepts and 
theories which are operational tools—represents only a 
particular grade of human self-realization and yields value 
only in the sense of pleasure or satisfying sensations. That 
too is possible only within a healthy social and moral 
order. Unfortunately, the progress of science and tech- 
nology does not automatically lead to the creation of a 
just, free, peaceful or happy society, let alone the cre- 
ation of literary, artistic or religious values. In fact, the 
application of scientific and technical knowledge to so- 
cial engineering shows no signs of resolving human 
conflicts or fulfilling the human quest for security. The 
increasing ability of man to control his natural environ- 
ment has not led to any corresponding ability on his part 
to control his socio-cultural environment where, in any 
case, autonomy is of greater moment than automation. 
In diverse utilization, science and technology function 
like the natural environment of man, presenting only a 
partially defined situation within which man has to build 
his socio-cultural life.! 

Logic, science and common sense seem to take up al- 
most the whole of the available space for enquiry today. 
Such a point of view on philosophy reflects only a cer- 
tain cultural orientation defying science. Kant had been 
impressed by the bare progress of science but did not 
reflect over the implications of fallibility in the corrigibil- 
ity of scientific ideas. The fallibility of science suggests 
that scientific truth is not ‘necessary’ but essentially em- 
pirical and pragmatic. On the other hand, modern 
positivists and pragmatists can hardly offer a satisfactory 
answer to the fundamental problem raised by Kant. They 
cannot explain how mathematics can be at once practi- 
cally useful and logically necessary. 
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Science symbolizes a subtle causal order underlying 
the gross sensible world which men commonly take to be 
real. Consequently, scientific knowledge enlarges the prac- 
tical efficiency of human enterprises in the concrete 
physical world. This utility of science is the source of the 
faith in it; it does not, however, remove philosophical 
doubts and puzzles because they arise from the basic 
duality of man. Just as sensation is the door to the knowl- 
edge of nature, similarly the knowledge of reality is 
adumbrated in self-consciousness which, in different de- 
grees, pervades all experience. Man does not 
spontaneously consider himself a part of nature. For ex- 
ample, while he believes that all natural events are 
determined by definite causes, he still considers himself 
to be free. Even within an unstable and perishing world, 
he does not abandon the hops of immortality. It is the 
constructive activity of thought which projects our ha- 
bitual world of which experiential moments are one pole 
and logical concepts another. In reality, if fact and rea- 
son were wholly disparate, no connection could be 
established between physics and mathematics; nor could 
logic ever find a practical application.!” ; 

It is indeed true that modern technology has contrib- 
uted enormously to the development of life, including 
man’s inter-relation and expression. In the previous cen- 
tury, there was nothing which has not been touched by 
human technological invention. Heidegger noted that 
when the Romans built the first bridge across the Rhine, 
it was an act of respect for the river and also for the 
nature, wherein new technologies and ‘development’ have 
simply ignored the contours of nature. Therefore, in this 
changing situation, the response to these changes will 
require: (1) recognition and reaffirmation of the dignity 
of human person; and (2) understanding and recognition 
of human self as a mystery, i.e. the human self shall not 
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be reducible to the empirically observable or the math- 
ematically calculable objects of science. In other words, 
the human self is a unique and limitless expression of 
Being as such. 

Looking from this perspective, it may be said that we 
have reasons to think that science can break beyond cul- 
ture. At the same time, intellectuals also ask whether 
what is generally referred to as science is itself culture 
free or instant essentially an expression the respective 
histories and cultural manifestation of a particular coun- 
try. It is also noted that ignoring the formative elements 
of culture would tantamount to undermining control by 
its own culture Accordingly, there emerged a pervasive 
dimension of technology which, in turn, enslaved the 
human self and bounded him with its ills. 

As G.C. Pande puts it, ‘In the modern view, however, 
the ideal of culture is only the limiting conception of the 
national development of cultures. The emphasis is not on 
an old and given tradition propagated by seers and sages, 
philosophers and prophets which requires men to believe 
and act as ordained by it patiently and dutifully since 
their highest fulfilment does not lie within their mortal 
career. The emphasis now is on creating and changing 
the tradition that men may discover new means of fulfill- 
ing themselves of earth.’ 

Therefore, we may state that culture is the ensemble of 
values and assets achieved by man during the process of 
his evolution to humanity. Values and assets have a dif- 
ferent connotation as all values do not become assets. By 
assets we mean the things comprehended by our con- 
science from the point of view of value or outside a value, 
ie. things that are valued. The existence of assets sup- 
poses the antecedent values. The assets represent a wide 
category, beginning with those that satisfy the vital func- 
tions of the organism, up to the highest spiritual assets 
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such as good will, love and friendship: But all assets rep- 
resent unions of things and values or things to be valued, 
because the achievement of values and assets in conjunc- 
tion with the idea of humanity is a process of cultuze. It 
also states the ideal which guides it, namely, humanity as 
the harmonious development of man’s positive features, 
i.e. the innermost harmony of personality. Hence, a double 
hypostasis of man is obvious in the form of both a subject 
and an object of culture which necessarily implies the 
possibilities of the primacy of a metaphysical alternative 
in our approach toward the understanding of culture. 
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Consciousness: Cosmic Dimension 


G.L. PANDIT 


I 


It was sometime in September 2002 that I received a 
letter of invitation from Professor R.C. Pradhan, Mem- 
ber-Secretary, ICPR, asking me to make a presentation at 
the National Seminar (3-5 March 2003) on ‘The Thoughts 
and Works of Professor G.C. Pande’. I know that I can- 
not do justice to Professor Pande’s thoughts and works, 
not even to one single aspect, if only because of their vast 
range and great depth. G.C. Pandey has made original 
contribution to the development of knowledge in Indian 
philosophy, Indian culture and ancient Indian history, 
poetry, art, literature and criticism, Buddhism and 
Jainism, and consciousness studies, among many other 
fields. And he is still at work. To my regret, I am not 
among those who can truly call themselves G.C. Pande 
scholars. I am a latecomer on this scene. And yet I have 
agreed to speak on this rare occasion, so as to not to miss 
this opportunity to interact with him and with those who 
have taken pains to read his important works in various 
fields. There is another reason for this. Thanks to ICPR, 
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recently, I have gone through the texts of two publica- 
tions of G.C. Pande entitled Consciousness, Neuroscience 
and Philosophy—(CNP) and Neurosciences and Philosophy- 
Some Problems in the Light of Indian and Buddhist Philosophy, 
both of which I find philosophically significant and inter- 
esting. His thoughts here deserve careful attention, and 
not just intellectual admiration. I myself admire his views 
as formulated in these two publications. I also would like 
to respond to some of them. Among these, I have here in 
my mind particularly the following: (i) his criticisms of 
the reductionist approaches to understanding conscious- 
ness such as neural reductionism; (ii) his general approach 
of keeping philosophical issues separate from the factual 
researches of the neurosciences; (iii) his thesis that a person 
not only seeks values but the person alone has value per 
se; (iv) his thesis that the ‘rigorously empirical methods 
cannot fully comprehend human reality; (v) his claim 
that Yoga is the science of consciousness: ‘Yoga seeks to 
show the way to the unification of the finite empirical 
self with the infinite transcendental consciousness’; (vi) 
his bold thesis that philosophical questions cannot be 
settled by factual discoveries of any kind; and (vii) his 
attempt to connect neuroscience to the science of Yoga. 

On a careful look, it seems possible to disagree on some 
of these lucidly presented aspects of Professor Pande’s 
position, particularly (iv) and (v). In what follows, I want 
to do so by raising some fundamental methodological 
questions concerning consciousness studies. But my main 
aim here is to pose a question for G.C. Pande. On the one 
hand, today’s cosmology carries forward the oldest philo- 
sophical tradition of inquiring into the origin, nature and 
structure of the universe in the light of the fundamental 
physical discoveries made by science (Pandit 1982, 1991, 
1995, 1996, 2001, 2006). On the other hand, for the first 
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time in the history of science, researches active at the 
frontiers of today’s fundamental physics find in cosmol- 
ogy an extended and fertile testing ground for their 
theories (Pandit 1991). For example, for high energy 
physics, the early universe provides the best testing ground 
both for theory-finding and theory-testing (Pandit 2002a, 
2002b). Thus, there is not only a fertile give and take 
relationship between these sciences but a dynamic inter- 
face between them (Pandit 2002a, 2002b). Interestingly 
enough, there is a cosmological dimension to the problem 
of consciousness, which poses questions of great chal- 
lenge to Indian philosophy, even greater than: the 
challenge any empirical investigation of consciousness and 
pose. Just think of the mother universes with consciousness, 
of the observer-universe which we occupy, still in its child- 
hood, just on the way to asking questions.’ 


II 


Let me now proceed with some details regarding what I 
have just said. To begin with, I want to raise some fun- 
damental methodological questions. First, should not the 
consciousness studies be grounded more and more in the 
philosophical, even cosmological, context than in the con- 
text of the neuro- and cognitive sciences? It can be shown 
how even the latter context is not entirely free from 
philosophical assumptions. The most important philo- 
sophical, or cosmological, question that can be raised 
about consciousness is then this: How is it possible for 
consciousness to arise in a physical universe? Is not a 
universe without the presence of consciousness conceiv- 
able? What is there in the very design of the laws of 
physics that allows the existence of consciousness? These 
questions clearly indicate how poorly we understand even 
the physical universe itself. And how difficult it is to 
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predict any breakthrough in our understanding even in 
the remote future. Secondly, why is there this kind of 
paradoxical problem-situation before us? The more scien- 
tific the account we try to give of consciousness, we 
invariably end up with some algorithmic/mechanical/ 
reductionistic analogue or picture of it, in which we con- 
scious beings figure as yet another species of objects among 
other objects of study. The reductionisms all share the 
common danger found in all science, viz., a flight away 
from nature and a flight away from ourselves (Pandit 
1995a, 1996a, 1999c, 1999d, 1999e, 2004a, 2004b, 2004c, 
2005a, 2005b, 2006a). All such accounts—e.g., the one 
which holds the mind to be a computer—result in highly 
impoverished pictures of the human mind. On the other 
hand, the less scientific and the more philosophical the 
account we give of consciousness, we fall back upon those 
concepts and principles which share the same original 
mystery with which one always begins. This is as much 
true of the Indian philosophical view of conscicusness as 
that of the Western cosmological conception known as 
the anthrophic principle. 

As to the Indian philosophical view as discussed and 
presented by G.C. Pande, let me quote: ’...consciousness 
is not a substance nor an illusory phenomenon or epiphe- 
nomenon. Nor can it be understood or controlled as a 
machine or an animal body. Consciousness is the deepest 
telos immanent in the evolutionary process of nature and 
society. To realize the full nature of consciousness would 
be to realize divinity on earth.” Essentially, I am in agree- 
ment with this view. Whether consciousness and divinity 
on Earth can be connected in this way is, in my view, 
debatable. Invoking Yoga as a science of consciousness, 
as G.C. Pande does, the Indian philosophical view, so 
lucidly presented, argues for the existence of a transcen- 
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dental consciousness or self that can only be known tran- 
scendentally.? This is the same timeless consciousness or 
subject without which mental states of a person could 
neither become experience nor become states of conscious- 
ness. This point is also valid, I think, in the context of 
knowledge traditionally recognized, in India as in the West, 
as the subjectively produced mental state of belief where 
a person is in a position to make or defend a claim to 
that effect by declaring ‘I know that p’. Of course, this 
kind of knowledge presupposes self-consciousness rather 
in a stronger sense. Thus, in the absence of self-conscious- 
ness, there could be no knowledge in the subjective sense 
of the term (Pandit 1991). But there are certain conse- 
quences following from this view, which we must face. 
Self-consciousness—or pure consciousness as G.C. Pande 
calls it—cannot become an object of knowledge in the 
same context without landing one in.an infinite regress 
(Pandit 1991). Whether this still leaves us with a possibil- 
ity, as G.C. Pande suggests, of a higher level of Yogic 
consciousness where pure consciousness is realized or 
known transcendentally is what is debatable, at least to 
my mind. 

And yet, following Professor Pande, I want to say that 
I find Yoga as a science of moral self-development as a 
singular contribution of Indian thought. It has the poten- 
tial of benefiting the humanity as a whole, not just the 
capacity to uplift the individual alone. As a part of my 
continuing philosophical query, however, I do not be- 
lieve in the end-of-everything-theory of Yoga, the theory 
which says that Yoga is the science of self-realization or 
of pure consciousness or of the liberation of the soul. I 
think that it has been rightly said: ‘Who can say that life 
is not death and death not life’. If we heed it, we need 
Yoga as a science of life here and now more than as a 
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science of pure consciousness or transcendental conscious- 
ness, which is so still and pure as not to take in any 
objects.! We live in a deeply troubled world which is in 
real need of a healing technology. In my view, Yoga 
should be developed and applied globally as a technique 
that can heal humanity irrespective of caste, creed or 
religion. Think of those who need it most because they 
do not own their responsibility in uprooting and terror- 
izing entire communities of women, children and men, 
making them homeless and irrelevant (Pandit 2006b). They 
do not even ask or entertain questions about the victims 
of uprootment. Particularly, think of those who have been 
enjoying power and authority and yet who have remained 
a mute witness to uprootment, making people refugees in 
their own countries (Pandit 2006b). It is these people 
who need to be healed as a first priority wherever they 
are to be found, in the East and in the West. Think of 
Tibet. And think of the South Asian Scenario of the last 
sixty years, particularly the human condition in Kashmir 
which was known as Sharda Peeth (Norelli-Bachelet 2004, 
Pandit 2005a, 2006b). 


Ill 


At this point, let me return to the cosmological problem 
of consciousness, which still remains a subject of great 
neglect. Here the problem is how to reconnect one mys- 
tery—our presence in the universe or what I call 
observer-universe—with other mysteries of existence, or 
with other possible non-observer mother universes. Take 
the anthropic principle, which seeks to connect the mys- 
tery of the intelligent life with the universal mystery of 
existence and prompts us to ask: What could be the role 
of consciousness in a universe which it self-selects, as it 
were, out of all possible universes (Pandit 2006a)? It is 
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quite correct to argue, at this cosmological level, that there 
must be deeper reasons (like the anthropic principle in 
some form, strong or weak) for the emergence of con- 
sciousness in the physical universe. And that once it was 
there, consciousness is of powerful selective advantage to 
species Homo sapiens. In other words, even if it is not 
itself a product of evolution favoured by natural selec- 
tion, it remains open that its emergence can bestow a 
powerful selective advantage on the future survival of 
man under the most advance planetary conditions. When 
Leibnitz introduced for the first time the cosmological 
idea of many possible universes, or worlds, in Philoso- 
phy, he was not far from anticipating the anthropic 
principle. Leibnitz argued that the universe, in which we 
live, is the best of all possible universes. Today, we all 
know that we are hardly knowledgeable enough about 
our universe or other universes to be able to tell whether 
this is really so. We would rather never know whether 
our universe is really that which Leibnitz called the best 
of all possible universes (Pandit 2006a). But there remains 
a fundamental cosmological problem of consciousness for- 
mulated by the following question: Given our presence in 
the universe, what kind of universe(s) must exist out there?5 
In other words, consciousness refers to a principle of how 
one form of existence (say, the universe, either as self- 
selected by consciousness or as singled out by the presence 
of self-consciousness) is embedded in other forms of exist- 
ence (say, the universe, as singled out by the fundamental 
physical constants). It could not be said of every possible 
universe, that it allows for the emergence of life and intelli- 
gence in it at some stage. Just as the presence of the child 
indicates the presence of the mother, so our presence in 
the universe, indicates the kind of universe(s), in which 
our universe, must be embedded, or with which it must 
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be capable of interacting. Thus, what I want to suggest 
is that we think of the universe(s), as the mother of con- 
sciousness where we may be wanting to show our 
preference for the image of consciousness as the mother 
of the universe,.® 

We might argue that to be self-conscious is to ask ques- 
tions and participate in an implicate order of being and 
becoming, which has interrogative and interpretive ac- 
tivity and, therefore, the human condition of language, 
at its very core (Pandit 2003). The question arises: What 
is the rationality of interpretive activity through which 
we can enhance the quality of our participation in the 
implicate order of universal interconnectedness (Pandit 
2001d, 2006a). I think that it is an important task of 
philosophy, of metaphysics, of ontology, of epistemology 
and of aesthetics and moral philosophy, to propose im- 
provements in the interpretive activity in so far as it lies 
at the very core of our many forms of life and activity. 
Since this raises the prospects of rival interpretations, not 
just complementary interpretations, in one and the same 
field, we must find out how they relate to one another, 
given that they all share the same basic assumptions, or 
similar assumptions, about the same kinds of objects of 
interpretation. Most important of all, outside these shared, 
or shareable, assumptions, how and where do they make 
contact with their object(s) of interpretation (Pandit 2003, 
Saxena et al 2005)? While it may not be easy or simple to 
answer these questions, one thing is clear. Philosophy, 
metaphysics, ontology, epistemology, aesthetics and moral 
philosophy—all of them share the same task of changing 
and developing the worlds of interpretation in which we 
all live and ask fundamental questions about ourselves 
and our place in the universe. Language or text provides 
a very good example of the kinds of world I am here 
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hinting at. Notice first that we are prone to divergently 
interpret nearly the same world in which we are born 
and in which we learn to acquire and use our languages, 
which are themselves so rich and diverse in their re- 
sources, in nearly the same way. Secondly, within the 
same language, we are prone to interpret and translate 
nearly the same text, producing different interpretations 
and different translations, depending upon the 
languagescapes, the changing contexts of the human con- 
dition of language, that dominate our perceptions and 
our interactions within an interpretational world which 
rules our life-worlds, populated as it is with plural view- 
points and indefinitely many possibilities of multiple 
interpretations based on them.’ 

To conclude, the question ‘What is consciousness, or 
what is self-consciousness?’ is one which not only invites 
reductive answers of all hues and colours, depending 
upon one’s expertise, one’s context, one’s background 
knowledge and one’s methodology, but also shares deep- 
rooted philosophical, or metaphysical, assumptions with 
other similar questions that are being posed in other 
areas of human experience. Thus, one may be similarly 
interested in asking the question ‘What is life or a living 
state?’ And, at a rather universal and fundamental level, 
one might ask ‘What are the presently observed values of 
the fundamental physical constants or their present rela- 
tions that single out our universe from all possible 
universes?’ The similarity between these questions is in- 
deed highly misleading, not just superficial. For 
self-consciousness refers to the kind of reality about which 
one cannot simply ask: What is it? That is to say, it refers 
to a principle of universal interconnectedness. In some 
respects, its character can be clarified by referring to music. 
The very presence of music composes a world of its own, 
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singling it out as a world of the musical instruments, the 
works of music, the musicians as composers and players 
of music, the enclosed spaces of the concert halls and the 
audiences who let themselves be enclosed by them to 
enjoy music.® In this context, what can we expect to 
know if we still ask: What is music? Is not music that 
which is present in all of them and yet irreducible to any 
one of these, even to all of them taken together? Is it not 
rather some kind of universal ordering principle? Just as 
our presence as a species specializing in language, in 
imagination, in interpretation, in reason, in interrogation, 
in science, in art, in technique, and in values might be 
regarded as an ordering principle embedding us all (or 
our observable observer-universe) in other mother-uni- 
verses. 


NOTES 


“Research on this article is based on Pandit, G.L. (1982, 1991, 
1995, 1996, 1999a, 1999b, 1999c, 2000a, 2000b, 2001a, 2001b, 
2001c, 2001d, 2002a, 2002b, 2004a, 2004b, 2004c, 2005b, 2005c, 
2006a, 2006b, 2007a, 2007b, 2007c, 2007d). 


1. Relevant discussion can be found in G.L. Pandit ‘Bewu- 
Btsein und seine Existenzformen: Zurueck zum moralisch 
ungeteilten Universum’, Cognitio humana—Dynamik des 
Wissens und der Werte, Hrsg. von Christoph Hubig und 
Hans Poser, XVII. Deutscher Kongress fuer Philosophie— 
Workshop-Beitrage Band I, Leipzig 1996, s. 34-41; and G. 
L. Pandit, Consciousness in search of its ecology, in D.P. 
Chattopadhyaya (ed.) Self, Society and Science: Theoretical and 
Historical Perspectives, Project of History of Indian Science, 
Philosophy and Culture (PHISPC), Vol. XI/part 2, Centre 
for Studies in Civilizations: New Delhi, 2005, pp. 70-76. 

2. G.C. Pande, NCP-ICPR Consciousness Series 3, 2000, pp. 
i-iv, 1-11 (delivered as keynote address at National Semi- 
nar on Science and Consciousness, September 8-10, 2000, 
TIAS, Simla), p. 10. 
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- 


Reference 2, p. 13. 

4. Reference 2, p. 9. 

5. Rene Descartes’ philosophy is based on a similar question, 
making it possible for him to prove, first, the existence of his 
own self and, then, those other forms of existence in terms 
of which one can make out the kind of universe that we live 
in. 

6. Reference 2, p. 7. Here G.C. Pande says: ‘One may say that 
consciousness has no definable nature of its own but is the 
infinite ground and unity of all natures. That is why it has 
been described as the Mother of the Universe.’ 

7. The concept of languagescape is introduced by me in GL. 
Pandit, ‘The Work and the Pilgrims of Music’ in Andrea 
Deciu (ed.) Interpretation and Ontology: Study in the Philoso- 
phy of Michael Krausz, Rodopi Publishers, Amsterdam: 2003, 
pp. 293-302 Languagescapes of a language are conceived 
there as being akin to the landscapes of a country. Think 
of an original text in Sanskrit or German which has differ- 
ent translations in English by different authors. A particular 
translation of it can be regarded as its co-text. Several trans- 
lations of it either in the same language or across different 
languages would all count as its co-texts in different 
languagescapes. 

8. For details turn to reference 7. 
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arena &| qe or arcargya six fezargua vo rer YS. Yet 
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S| velo go or fast Sa Fer aes oT Ss Bret @ foRTa Ye 
at @ six wash or aadt 2) onc sie sic, ae aix ga 
ey War weal 81 wh aqua & fart & wo F adie wed 
@ RIM G1 scaler wer ot waar s 1 wef B wes ger 
Wifes Ted & Ue eet vd fos & feat vd aU oI = 
ferg ver 2) ett vd fase & fm oT ae Fore #21 far 
wea wd uae aie waa & oad ud fap at pert 
wal Wye eh 81 Wa aed oT a sfea—daes oe fg 
8 Hd de yea Tha st S UR TenepRicse & saat 
fara ef sto us or qa fasa 21 ules, deeenes, 
sitet aa vd qe or saciid wd Wert or ae 
fag vio UMS BT Aer dea a sta S| Sad aeiftw fers 
ud flare 4 architec vd omeanferea 8) F wears aft 
® Wer wet vd la S awa A srearferwar va weiner 
ol & ore frst or Ae KR Ad @1 Mo UMS feread & ‘STH 
aw angkury aRaa 8 gat & fert ete 4 waar aaah 
aM @ & ot am 4 Ser oF aie wel 4 aA yea aT 
res Ub waa S aft sar! Ca wes ST wR 
Tara St AM Her vi WHat S|" Wo WTS H STAIR Fer 
Td a ae agen dfn sm ae sem orate 
wenden sm 21 self casi sa fafdardsneeiss 
TIS | FIAT Ta We Ger Fs) TMI sear st 
as ore veettie wd unis gi ae ex ae 
ARG TART Gr Ae VRS) TR ded Pfet qe, ae 
feat wd FAA Rd a ast HT AMIR Sy) Ho us 
gual faq aren sol YRaH—ARHY WANT PT Zora 
foo @| ae omfifet wa ge va Fea Uefa 
aaron ar faye 4 gee anda aa ah oa aw 
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SAH vet S| Wo WS S srqae ‘ah Gouar aT aa a ela 
we Vas Te ST ap aftafear S17 

yet Tear Ue ak fea Ured-zaes 21 ve fas a wife: 
weg 2] de we ox aft @ Ueg see deca 
Fears BH Ua | Fe we wife: Aca-avHra | 
sud fta ot aw & wh st & aris wd ona 2) ah oF 
sifted &) saat wada war sel 8) SA ara @, aA ara 
| SAP oT send serer 21 wee far we F| AT TT 
a yey 2, a vale & afte ae ahi or onlarnm WR 8) 
ze qt 2) at Ra S eaey U weet oT TIT 
wasps wae Perit sar f1 eet or am faze 2) Wo UPS G 
esia a we vd ar, ges vd wee, ver vd woe 4 WAR 
8) wad ager yet ae a oT rea ae 2) Ge AT 
at Ser ox suet sere, fret sik weRded Hor Hy 
set ga ak arn @ werent weiita oe sida a oT 
facet fear eI 

qataa efera flat S ere z silo UMS & aes F Ye od 
ay sauron sad fa Vd TAA OT AIR 8] GAS ATER 
da ak te at aie gi we & 2) Gs aga ae or 
S| aer aera wo as Fas cen Pra & da wae Wa 
eariert writ wea YF wrt Bye) GSA aNd WaT | 
qe wae OY ew Afar rem wRga GT 81 Traci aca 
fermi or vp werd ve afer alfa facet mgt aX 
aanr wa aera ze! 

sRadt a aae A ot & ad cle 2) gel ORG oT 
3) ot seal d onier 2 at wenaes 21 WT aga arta 
a aw a8 da) ce Pa A ys eos, awe A 
wf 2) ae ved & ver on gar 2 f wl we sea a 
aét aat| ae was ear aifey fe fred Peet stat & cer 
freer Pear sat & ve A wa wd wae 4 as wf eI 
Taare FY fra ver oa @ fet oRAa a suka 
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GAM Gl PEM W sera Ss We ved! & ye At dip oe ae 
or 21 wt @ arr feta ert 8 wd of Peta at & ae ot 
&, fax A gt or ae ae Bi, oR wt ffder 3] 
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